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Wildlife Recalled to Life 


(See Page 3) 
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Vote for Readers? 

I am aware that PATHFINDER always 
welcomes constructive criticism as re- 
gards its publishing policies. I therefore 
feel that my suggestion, whether deemed 
constructive or otherwise, will at least re- 
ceive its full share of your attention, 

Briefly, then, why don’t you eliminate 
such trivia as your “Pastime & Lucids,” 
“Week’s Hints,” etc., or at least cut down 
on them and include critical reviews on 
books and current stage plays, as you do 
in “Movie World.” Most readers would 
welcome the change. Or why not put it 
up to them in a vote? 

Louis Hirsch 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


[PATHFINDER would be pleased to hear from its 
readers on Mr. Hirsch's suggestion for departments 
dealing with books and stage plays.—Ed. 


A Saxophonist Replies 

Your summary of Carnegie Report, No. 
32 (PATHFINDER, Feb. 19), is calculated 
to incite a college musician to some sort 
of rejoinder. When the Arts are classed 
in the same category with commercial 
athletics as an “evil thread which runs 
through the fabric of recruitment de- 
vices,” the legitimacy of any educational 
subsidy is attacked. In aiming at this 
so-called malicious practice, the Carnegie 
Foundation should not lose sight of the 
cultural and professional value of musical 
training. Apparently there is no con- 
demnation of scholarships given for 
high academic achievement. Why then 
should a “tuba player,” or, more person- 
ally, a saxophone player like myself be 
condemned for using special training in 
music as an aid in obtaining higher 
education? 

Joseph Wieler 

Texas University, 
Austin, Texas 





“Slump” and Taxes 

In “Slump” (PATHFINDER, Feb. 19) 
appear these questions: What had hap- 
pened? How long would it last? What 
could be done to stop it? 

Well, what had happened? Nothing, 
except that the inevitable decline of a 
capitalistic economic system had reached 
a new low. 

How long would it last? Just so long 
as it takes to get people to actively sup- 
port the philosophy of a cooperative eco- 
nomic system... 

What could be done about it? Organize 
and patronize cooperatives, preach and 
live cooperation . . 

Mrs. George Sigloh 
Kenmare, N. D. 


* 7 * 


The present exclusively American de- 
pression was ably presented ... but the 
fact remains that the principal causes 
are: (1) lack of confidence to venture on 
any enterprises for fear of government 
interference ...and (2) lack of incentive 
to business when government takes the 
lion’s share of the profits in taxes... 

P. A. Lindberg 
St. Berwyn, Ill. 

[As has become increasingly clear during the past 
several weeks, the present economic situation is not 
exclusively American. In Great Britain, for example, 
the trade recession has definitely and seriously deep- 
ened. Despite Britain’s vast rearmament program, Brit- 
ish unemployment figures during the past few months 
have mounted with disturbing sharpness.—Ed. ] 

— 


7 * 


. . force the tremendous dormant stores 
of credit and money into circulation by 
the removal of the awful tax burden from 


the shoulders of the farmers and small 
home owners, and indeed the entire 
group of low-income persons, and place 
it upon the shoulders of the smaller but 
more powerful group of those who form 
the upper half of the wealth pyramid, in 
whose hands are great unused wealth and 
credit not finding its way into circulation. 
This can only be done by lessening the 
personal property taxes on homes and 
farms and increasing the graduated in- 
come taxes, which in most cases will 
simply lessen dormant reserves or, in 
other words, excess savings... 

C. N. Bertels, Comptroller Emeritus 
College of the Pacific, 

Stockton, Cal. 
* * * 

. It is a mystery to me how business 
and government can expect to establish 
a reasonably well-balanced economic sys- 
tem without first establishing a simple 
and equitable tax system. Every reform 
measure is vitiated by a faulty tax sys- 
tem. 

R. F. Nelson 
Melstone, Mont. 

. The matter of depressions and their 
causes seems to be an uncharted waste 
of words, getting us nowhere ... The 
writer believes that the principal cause 
of idleness is the fear of the taxes which 
relentlessly come down on the property 
owner who builds a house or otherwise 
improves his real estate ... 

Dr. Frank McLees 
Rutherford, N. J. 





Mother Goose—Attack and Defense 
Since you mentioned “Mother Goose” in 
this week’s editorial, (PATHFINDER, 
Feb. 26) I have this to say: “Mother 
Goose” and many other stories and cus- 
toms need revising . .. With so much to be 
learned in these times there is no need 
for fairy tales ... Everyday things should 
be associated with constructive facts ... 

Ulysses G. Upshaw 

Hatchechubbee, Ala. : 
Your editorial, “Bad Mother Goose,” 
should never have found its way into 
your very brilliant editorial department. 
Please, hands off Mother Goose rhymes; 
let us not forget the thousands of little 
ones who take such delight in these very 
rhymes at mother’s knee. I suggest you 
give time and room to expose some of 
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the filthy reading that gets into the }) 
of young people on whom it make: 
an influence for evil. 

Rex R. 








Simon: 


Washburn, Wis. 





“Root of Evil” 

Your article of February 19 on 
hygiene is almost misleading. Th, 
title, “Girls, Loose Morals,’”’ would 
the majority of people to think m: 
ceed women in morality, which they », 
have nor, I think, will . 

Regardless of Dr. W. H. Cary’s su 
I’m sure the major reason girls hay. 
cit relations with men is because 0 
proper education among young boys .; 
men. This problem could, I thin! 
nicely taken care of in all schoo! 
boys. Since men are the “Root of ey! 
why not begin at the root? 

Mabel Anders: 





Fargo, N. D. 


Pictures, Dogs, Dictators 

I am positive that the American p. 
much prefer to see your cover pictu 
one of good, four-legged dogs (P|! 
FINDER, Feb. 26) in preference to 
mad dogs of Europe—Hitler and \iv 
lini (PATHFINDER, Feb. 19). So | 
now on, if you can’t find some Anx 
citizen (or dog) out of our 130,() 
people who will permit their pictu: 
your cover page, please leave it blan! 

Melvin B. Hickn 
Hillsdale, Ind. 

Last week’s cover in PATHFINDER 
19) displays the two stormiest dictat 
Europe in gala poses. Really, does P‘ 
FINDER think they are interesting | 
conservative, earnest-seeking reade: 

This week (Feb. 26) we have h 
dogs in anything but inviting pos: 
the cover. However, a dog in any po 
my notion is worthy of more sincer 
miration than any bloody fingered 
lord ...« 


Edward Ande: 
Denver, Colo. 


[PATHFINDER has every reason to believe ' 
readers are intensely interested in reading 
dictators and seeing their likenesses. If th: 
not, they should be.—Ed.] 


Suggestion for Hollywood 

Being a reader of PATHFINDER 
years, and enjoying its contents a | 
never Was amused more than wh: 
article appeared in the February 26 i 
regarding President Roosevelt recei\ ing 
a check for $100 from Hollywood for t!: 
title “as cute as a button.” That saying 
is as old as the hills and one used hun 
dreds of times every day. Perhaps t! 
phrase “as shiny as a new dime” t 
bring me a check from some picture 
Gcueer... 

Robert Pequig: 

Versailles, O. 


“Dreadnought—Dreadnaught” 

In a recent issue of PATHFINDER »0u 
used the word “dreadnaught.” Thx 
the latest issue, you referred to a “s' 
dreadnought.” According to Web 
and the Standard Dictionaries, the | 
syllable is spelled with an “a.” ‘ 
about it? 

A. G. Sau 
Manchester, N. H. 


cg ona inconsistent, PATHFINDER wa 
times. Webster’s New International Di 
spells the word both ways, with “‘dreadnough' 
ed first.-—Ed.] 
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Over a Million Weekly 


Next Week Will Mark a Drive for Restoration 


[KE the great auk, the passenger 
.: pigeon and the heath hen are ex- 
tinct. The last Maine giant mink has 
been trapped; the California grizzly 
hear, along with the Merriam elk, has 

sappeared, Most buffaloes in the 
nited States are stamped on nickels. 

For these and other good reasons, 

General Wildlife Federation next 
Sunday will launch the country’s first 
National Wildlife Restoration Week. 
Last month, President Roosevelt 

ight a sheet of 100 stamps bearing 

- figures of American birds and ani- 

ils, designed by “Ding” Darling, 

esident of the Federation. Next 
k, the Federation hopes that many 
ther citizen will do the same. Its 
| is to raise from stamp sales a 
d of $200,000, to be used by local 
ups and by the Federation itself 
wildlife conservation work and 
educating the public about na- 
il resources which walk, swim 
fly. 

has already been found easy to 
ome sentimental about birds and 
uals. There are today in the United 
es no fewer than 36,000 organiza- 
s which are interested in protect- 
ind increasing the nation’s wild- 

They range from generally be- 
lent Kiwanis clubs to highly spe- 
ized groups like the American 
in Society. Conservation organi- 
ons now exist everywhere and are 
lv -as varied as wildlife itself. 


The Buffalo: Tragic 





Even in its present depleted state 
wildlife in the United States is enor- 
mously varied, Of the 13 orders of 
mammals, all are represented save 
one—the egg-laying mammal, such as 
the duck-billed platypus. In orders 
of birds, the United States is two 
short—it has no ostriches or casso- 
waries, and no parrots. 

No one, however, thinks primarily 
of America’s wildlife as constituting 
a huge and cageless zoo. In 1935, the 
National Resources Board reported to 
President Roosevelt that animals, fish 
and birds were well worth consider- 
ing aS an economic resource. Annual- 
ly, their meat and fur have a sale value 
of about $200,000,000. Hunting and 
fishing call for great expenditures on 
licenses, equipment, lodgings, train 
fare, guide services and gas and oil for 
5,000,000 automobiles used on sporting 
trips every year. In one way or an- 
other, wildlife in the United States has 
an annual cash significance of about 
a billion dollars. 


DESTRUCTION: Nor is this the 
whole story of economic value, Noth- 
ing on earth breeds with such speed 
or wreaks such havoc as insects. Un- 
checked, a single pair of plantlice 
could produce enough others to weigh 
five times as much as all the humans in 
the world. It has been pointed out, 
for example, that in Washington and 
Oregon, pine beetles alone do eight 
times as much damage as fire, and that 





U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


Slaughter Reduced His Numbers from 15,000,000 to 5,000 
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Darling Helped Outline the Objective 


in the cotton fields of the south, wee- 
vils eat up $250,000,000 a year, 

That such destruction is not more is 
due to several factors. Man keeps down 
insect breeding with poisonous sprays; 
but without the help of insects which 
eat other insects, he would be power- 
less. Fortunately, the shrew, the mole, 
the squirrel, the badger and the much- 
maligned skunk also eat insects. More 
important, there are an estimated three 
billion birds in the United States 
which diet prodigiously on bugs; the 
house wren, for instance, brings an 
insect to its young on the average of 
every two minutes as long as there 
is light. 

Conservationists consider wildlife 
as a product of the soil; to a certain 
extent, it can be raised like a crop, and 
to a certain extent, it can be managed 
like a crop. Admittedly, today, the 
nation’s wildlife is thought of pri- 
marily for its recreational value; but 
even sportsmen who kill are loud in 
their demand that killing be restricted 
and that a sufficient supply of wildlife 
should be maintained 

This was not always so. In the 
natural scheme, man is potentially 
the most deadly and terrible animal 
known. Unrestricted by law in the 
United States, he has wreaked incal- 
culable damage in the world of wild- 
life with his gun alone, although it 
was probably the least potent of his 
weapons. His cattle and sheep, crop- 
ping the Great Plains; his agriculture, 
draining swamps and plowing under 
grassland—such things as these dis- 
astrously lessened the food supply for 
the nation’s original wild inhabitants. 

Birds still have the freedom of the 
air, but most of the larger animals 
have beaten a decade-by-decade re- 
treat to the comparative safety of 11 
western states where human popula- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: “Old Ship” 


“The significant thing after five 
years is that the old ship of state is 
still on the same course.” 

After making that declaration, 
President Roosevelt last week was 
swinging into his sixth year as Chief 
Executive of the United States. Re- 
turning from St. John’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Washington, he 
told reporters that the proper “lead” 
for the day’s White House story was 
the 15th Psalm, which had been sung 
during the service, The Psalm praises 
the righteous who speak the truth and 
do not take “reward against the in- 
nocent.” Then the’President gave the 
correspondents his own “old ship” 
text. This he amplified by explaining 
that the New Deal’s objectives had 
never shifted, but that, like a sailing 
ship, the New Deal had had to tack 
from port to starboard and starboard 
to port as changing winds threatened 
to drive it from its course. Such tac- 
tics would be continued, he said. 

After his “anniversary conference,” 
as after other such conferences in the 
past, the President turned to a many- 
sided week of work. 

Foreign Affairs: Most important in- 
ternational development of the week 
in Washington was the White House 
announcement of the signing of a re- 
ciprocal trade treaty with Czechoslo- 
vakia. The 17th in Cordell Hull’s se- 
ries, this pact was the most contro- 
versial of all, and its accomplishment 
was hailed by the State Department 
as clearing the way for treaties with 
other countries. Necessary conces- 
sions on American imports of Czech 
shoes and textiles had fired the wrath 
of New England manufacturers, whose 
protests had been loud and numerous, 
Most of them had been pacified, how- 
ever, by inclusion of protective claus- 
es. The pact granted to Czechoslova- 
kia tariff concessions on about 55 per 
cent of her exports to America, and 
to the United States concessions on 
about 77 per cent of her exports to the 
European republic. The latter grants, 
said the State Department, were the 
most far-reaching yet gained from 
any nation by this country. 

National Problems: Chief among 
the domestic questions demanding 
presidential attention was that of the 
railroads. From the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission came the long- 
awaited decision on freight-rate in- 
creases. Dividing sharply over the 
efficacy of their action, ICC members 
granted the carriers a 10 per cent 
general increase on most freight 
charges and lesser increases on an- 
thracite coal and some agricultural 
products, The Commission held that 
the jump should increase railroad in- 
come by the “sufficient” amount of 
$270,000,000; but disappointed rail 
men, who had asked a flat 15 per cent 
boost, contended that it meant only 





an extra $175,000,000 a year. Imme- 
diately after the decision, Roosevelt 
scheduled for this week a conference 
of government rail experts, from 
which many thought new legislation 
was certain to come. 

On other problems the President act- 
ed as follows: 

gq Announced he would soon send 
to Congress an important message on 
phosphates, a mineral essential to hu- 
man life which scientists fear is rap- 
idly being exhausted. Roosevelt was 
expected to ask expansion of a method 
developed by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for producing phosphates 
from inferior rock. 

g@ Ordered the three TVA directors 
to see him in an effort to iron out 
their bitter quarrel (see page 6). 

G With the California flood in mind, 
considered proposing full Federal 
financing of revenue-producing flood 
control projects, instead of the pres- 
ent dual financing by Washington and 
local authorities. 

Formalities: An often dreary but al- 
ways necessary presidential function 
is that of receiving official visitors 
and attending official parties, Last 
week Roosevelt had two such chores. 

The first was a luncheon for 
swarthy, 27-year-old Saiyid ibn Tai- 
mur, Sultan of Muscat and Oman in 
southeastern Arabia, The first Ori- 
ental potentate to visit Washington in 
a decade, the Sultan, clad in gold-and- 
white robes and a jeweled turban, 
swirled up to the White House with 
an entourage of military and civilian 
officials, To speeches of welcome, he 
replied in flawless English, After 
lunch, he hurried off to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to visit the 
G-men, whose work interests him in- 
tensely. 

Shortly afterwards, Roosevelt re- 
ceived the credentials of the new 
French Ambassador, Count Rene de 
St. Quentin. The meeting was nota- 
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The Sultan Was Interested in G-Men 
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ble chiefly because the President , 
forced against his will by the S: 
Department to don formal aftern, 
attire, complete with wing collar » 
spats. The Count was resplenden| 
gold braid and feathered hat, 

Trivia: Leaven in the week’s W)} 
House loaf included items concer 
Mrs. Roosevelt and James A. Far! 
The first attended a dinner of 
Women’s National Press Club 
laughed good naturedly at skits |: 
pooning the New Deal, her hush.» 
and herself. Farley made charac}, 
istic news by announcing a chang: 
new stamp issues. Henceforth, 
Democratic hero Thomas Jeffers 
will grace American three-cent stam) 
while George Washington will ap): 
on one-cent issues. Republican Re; 
sentative Bruce Barton of New Y, 
complained because the arrangen) 
of ex-Presidents in chronological « 
der gave the low-priced, widely u 
stamps to Democrats and placed ! 
publicans on expensive, rarely s: 
issues, He accused Farley of “pr: 
agenting” for dead Democrats. | 
Farley pointed out that all dead P: 
idents will appear on one or anot 
stamp. 





Congress: Fire, Work 

As the Senate continued to deba 
governmental reorganization and | 
House opened arguments on tax r 
sion last week, two Administrati 
pushed measures were simultane: 
ly under fire for the first time si 
the regular session began. In 
meantime, one committee finished 
work on the naval expansion progr: 
another studied unemployment and 
third investigated encroachments 
civil liberties, 

SENATE: Carrying on the bi-par! 
san fight against the reorganizali: 
bill, Senators Vandenberg and Wh« 
er sharply protested against its de}: 
tion of power to the President. Su 
a step, they stated, would nullify | 
authority of Congress. To safegu 
this authority, Senator Wheeler 
fered an amendment merely per) 
ting the President to recomn« 
changes that could be made effect 
only by joint resolution of Congr 
Under the Byrnes bill, the Presi: 
could reorganize government dep: 
ments subject to Congressional v: 

Interrupting this debate to consi«: 
other matters, the Senate heard « 
mands for a TVA investigation ( 
page 6) and confirmed two appo' 
ments—one making Robert H. Ja 
son Solicitor General, the other A. 
Berle Assistant Secretary of State. 
addition, it received the Presiden! 
nomination of 47-year-old Thurm 
W. Arnold, Yale University law p' 
fessor, for Jackson’s former “tru 
busting” post as Assistant Attor! 
General, That Arnold—one-time 5) 
cial assistant to Attorney Gene! 
Cummings—would be thoroughly | 


vestigated by the Senate was indical«\ 


by both Senators King and Bor: 
who apparently were perturbed )) 
some of the ideas Arnold has expres 


ed in his recent controversial bow: 
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entitled The Folklore of Capitalism. 
it was believed that at least two of 
ese ideas, together with the general 
‘t-wing tone of the book, would raise 
e blood-pressure of many a conser- 
tive senator. These were: (1) that 
e effectiveness of anti-trust laws is 
the whole imaginary and the laws 
ould give way to a regulated mo- 
nolistic control of business and (2) 
it the President’s Supreme Court 
in should have won. 
HOUSE: Despite sharp attacks on 
modified undistributed profits and 
ital gains taxes in the Tax Revision 
|, the House Democratic majority 
shed all attempts to amend them. 
when a proposal was offered to 
inate the Administration-sponsor- 
“third basket” tax on closely-held 
family-controlled corporations, the 
lemocratie majority split completely 
| the proposal was sustained by a 
e of 180 to 124, 
(pset by this significant rebuff to 
selves and President Roosevelt, 
ocratic leaders reported that elim- 
ion of the tax meant a revenue loss 
rom 40 to 50 million dollars a year 
| that some other revenue-produc- 
lan would have to be devised to 
ice it. The only other major 
ve in the tax bill was a provi- 
permitting publicity on corpora- 
salaries of more than $75,000 a 
Previously, President Roosevelt 
said he believed the old provision 
suld be retained. This would have 
ntinued publicity for salaries of 
),000 or more, but the House did 
it see it the President’s way. 
COMMITTEES: While the Senate 
the House thus wrangled over 
rganization and taxation, three 
mittees attacked other important 
oblems—naval expansion, jobless 
| civil liberties. 
Vavy: By a vote of 20-3 the Naval 
irs Committee finally recommend- 
the $1,121,546,000 naval expansion 
gram to the House, virtually as 
e President requested it. Besides 
iding for the building of 46 fight- 
ng ships, 22 auxiliaries and 950 air- 
es, it increased by $15,000,000 the 
President’s proposal for experimenta- 
and provided $8,000,000 for im- 
ing government navy yards. The 
se is expected to approve the bill. 
bless: No witness before the 
ite Committee on Unemployment 
Relief last week excited mcre in- 
est than Jay C. Hormel, meat pack- 
of Austin, Minn. Describing his 
ial wage plan, which guarantees 
workers 52 pay-checks a year, Hor- 
| said it increased their efficiency 
10 to 20 per cent by removing 
fear of lay-offs under the old 
irly wage system. When business 
one of his departments slumps, he 
lained, he finds other work for the 
iployees to do by adding new prod- 
ts or putting them to work on such 
jects as house-building. As a re- 
t, he added, his workers were 
ell-satisfied.” 
Civil Liberties: 
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Meanwhile, the 
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Arnold Faced Trouble in the Senate 


Senate Civil Liberties Committee, 
sharply questioning officials of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, brought out that the N. A. M. spent 
$750,000 in 1937 to publicize its views, 
and then charged that the association 
sent out “one-sided” information on 
the Mohawk Valley Strikes and sup- 
ported back-to-work movements as 
well as “citizen’s committees” to break 
strikes. 
ee: ane 


Court: On Taxes 


Jealously guarded by conservatives 
is the Supreme Court’s tax doctrine of 
1819 that a state and the Federal gov- 
ernment may not tax each other’s 
agents or agencies. 

Aware that the New Deal was hav- 
ing increasingly better fortune in the 
Supreme Court, Attorney General 
Homer Cummings not long ago asked 
the Court to re-examine some of its 
former tax opinions. Recently, the 
Court ruled that states may tax the 
income of government contractors and 
that the Federal government may tax 
the income of certain state officials. 
Last week, additional re-examination 
of earlier Court opinions delighted 
Cummings and disheartened conserva- 
tives as the Federal taxing power was 
further extended. 

In five opinions on taxation handed 
down last week, the government won 
five times. Four had to do with tax- 
ation of income from oil lands leased 
from a state; the fifth upheld a gov- 
ernment suit against Charles E. 
Mitchell, former board chairman of 
the National City Bank of New York. 

Oil: One case typical of those in- 
volving the oil companies was this: 
the Wyoming Associated Oil Corpora- 
tion argued that the Federal govern- 
ment could not tax its income from oil 
lands leased from the state of Wyo- 
ming because by thus taxing the 
holder of the lease it would be tax- 
ing a state transaction or function. 
Chief Justice Hughes, speaking for 
the majority of Stone, Roberts, Bran- 
deis and Black, threw out the com- 
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pany contention on the ground that 
the effect of the tax on the state gov- 
ernment was “indirect and remote.” 
Justices Butler and McReynolds, a 
bitter minority, said gravely that “no 
one can foresee” the eff. ct of the de- 
cision on the Federal-state tax rela- 
tionship. Justices Reed and Cardozo 
did not participate. 

Mitchell: The issue was whether 
Mitchell’s acquittal in 1933 on crimi- 
nal charges of having attempted to 
evade payment of income taxes in 
1929 absolved him of paying a fraud 
penalty tax. The government had 
charged Mitchell with setting up a 
false loss in his income tax return by 
sale of his bank stock to his wife. 
Justice Brandeis, speaking for a ma- 
jority in which Butler joined this 
stime, gave the opinion that Mitchell 
must pay a penalty tax of $364,454 in 
addition to the $728,709 tax deficiency 
on his income. Justice McReynolds 
dissented, 


Labor: C. |. O. Slap 


Receiving one resounding slap when 
the U. S. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service scheduled deportation 
hearings against Harry Bridges, C,. I 
O. West coast leader, the C. I. O. last 
week turned the other cheek. This 
was also roundly slapped as Victor A, 
Meyer, voluble Lieutenant Governor 
of Washington and C, I. O.-supported 
candidate for Mayor of Seattle, was 
defeated at the polls. Only then did 
the C. I. O. do any slapping in return. 
Lieutenant-Governor Thomas Kenne- 
dy of Pennsylvania, secretary-treasur- 
er of the C. I. O.’s United Mine Work- 
ers, jumped into his state’s race for 
Governor and, by his action, threat- 
ened any hopes of harmony among 
Pennsylvania’s Democrats. 

Bridges: As expected, the right of 
Australian-born Harry Bridges to re- 
main in the United States was to be 
tested. At hearings before the joint 
Senate Commerce and Labor commit- 
tees, Chairman Royal S. Copeland of 
New York had accused Bridges of 
being a Communist and therefore lia- 
ble to deportation (PATHFINDER, 
Feb, 19). Hearings before the Immi- 
gration Service were set for April 25 
in San Francisco. 

Meyers: Also as expected, sleek- 
haired, mustached Victor Meyers came 
out a poor second best in his mayor- 
alty contest with Arthur B. Langlie, 
candidate of “Good Government” 
forces in Seattle (PATHFINDER, 
March 5). Langlie received 78,997 
votes. Meyers garnered but 48,114, 

Kennedy: Not so expected as the 
other two events but no surprise was 
the action of Thomas Kennedy last 
week in announcing his candidacy for 
the Democratic gubernatorial nomi- 
nation in Pennsylvania (PATHFIND- 
ER, March 5). The decision of Ken- 
nedy and John L. Lewis to fight Gov- 
ernor Earle’s hand-picked selection, 
Charles A. Jones, little-known Pitts- 
burgh attofney, turned the Keystone 
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State’s primary race into a_ three- 
cornered contest. Third contestant 
was Attorney General Margiotti who 
had announced his opposition to the 
Earle-Jones slate, 
ee 


TVA: Fireworks 


When Chairman Arthur E. Morgan 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority de- 
manded two weeks ago a thorough- 
going investigation of his own agency 
by a joint Congressional committee, 
he touched off fireworks that last 
week were still blazing and crackling 
over Washington. 

No sooner had the chairman spoken 
than his cry was taken up in Congress 
by both friends and foes of TVA and 
the New Deal. In the Senate, Demo- 
cratic Senator King of Utah and Re- 
publican Senator Bridges of New 
Hampshire sent to the Commerce Com- 
mittee a proposal for an inquiry by 
the upper house. In the House, Maury 
Maverick of Texas, outspoken New 
Dealer and staunch friend of TVA, 
echoed Morgan’s demands, 

With this outburst ringing in their 
ears, Administration leaders for the 
most part retained an uneasy silence. 
Only Senator George Norris, “father 
of the TVA,” came to the defense of 
his brain-child. He suggested an in- 
vestigation not by Congress but by 
the Federal Trade Commission. The 
Nebraskan, it was assumed, was work- 
ing on the theory that the FTC, whose 
members are appointed by the Presi- 
dent, would conduct a less drastic in- 
quiry than Congress for two reasons: 
(1) as an independent Federal agency 
identical with TVA, the scope of its 
proceedings would inevitably be re- 
stricted, and (2) the FTC is known to 
be favorable to the New Deal. De- 
spite Norris’ move, however, it seem- 
ed likely that Congress was suflicient- 
ly aroused to undertake its own brand 
of inquiry. 

With clouds gathering over Capitol 
Hill, the storm-center suddenly shift- 
ed to the White House. There Presi- 
dent Roosevelt released a memoran- 
dum delivered to him last January by 
TVA directors David Lilienthal and 
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Arthur Morgan Accused Harcourt Morgan of a “Selfish Intrigue” with Lilienthal 


Harcourt Morgan, whose fight with 
Chairman Morgan was the root of all 
the trouble. In sedate tones, the ma- 
jority of TVA’s directorate chided their 
chairman for obstructing the execu- 
tion of TVA policies with which he 
disagreed and accused him of co- 
operating with private power com- 
panies in an attempt to discredit them. 
Such tactics, they held, did not show 
“good sportsmanship,” and they sug- 
gested that Chairman Morgan shouid 
resign. Release of the memorandum 
by Roosevelt strengthened an already 
strong belief that he was siding with 
the majority against the chairman. 

Hard on the heels of this develop- 
ment came another. From Lilienthal to 
Wendell Willkie, head of Common- 
wealth & Southern, greatest private 
utility in the TVA area, went a letter 
proposing immediate negotiation for 
purchase of all private power facili- 
ties in the Valley by public power 
agencies. Lilienthal for the first time 
agreed to the principle of having the 
purchasers buy the entire equipment 
of the private concerns. He said that 
TVA should represent the purchasers, 
but that local governmental authori- 
ties should do the actual buying. As 
to price, he suggested “actual legiti- 
mate cost minus depreciation.” 

In his reply, Willkie wrote that he 
was “of course delighted” to accept 
ithe proposal, which he saw as similar 
to his own offer to sell out C. & S. to 
the Federal government last January. 
Against Lilienthal’s plans, he placed 
others: (1) the negotiation should be 
carried on by a “disinterested com- 
mittee”; (2) the government should 
declare a 90-day truce in granting 
PWA funds to local governments to 
build power projects in competition 
with private concerns; (3) the price 
should be determined by regarding the 
private companies as “going con- 
cerns” rather than on the basis of 
their physical value alone. Whether 
anything concrete resulted from these 
conflicting proposals or not, it was 
agreed that the exchange marked a 
new high in conciliatory spirit be- 
tween TVA and private power. 

Anyone who believed, however, that 
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this development might obscure T\ 
internal row was quickly disillus 
ed. Replying to the statement rele. 
by the White House, Arthur Mor: 
made public a letter he had wri! 
to Maverick which bristled \ 
charges of “evasion, deceit, misre) 
sentation and hard-boiled, selfish 
trigue” on the part of his fellow-dir: 
tors. He explained that he would 
happy to have Congress investi 
TVA’s dam-building program, 
which he was chiefly responsible, | 
that he further believed that the 
tilizer program managed by Hareo 
Morgan and the power policies 
Lilienthal would not stand sharp s 
tiny. 

Even more important than vind 
tion of his own position, said Ch 
man Morgan, was the necessity 
airing the entire administration 
TVA, His agency, he pointed out, \ 
the largest and most important o! 
government excursions into busi 
under the New Deal. He held i! 
government could administer busin 
ventures successfully, but only 
scrupulously honest and open me! 
ods were employed. If a comple! 
investigation were not undertaken, | 
concluded, not only TVA but t! 
whole theory of government in bu 
ness would be throughly discredit: 

With the controversy increasing 


bitterness almost hourly, President 


Roosevelt finally stepped in, Stern!) 
with grim words that told report: 
he was thoroughly disturbed, he 
nounced he would call all three dir: 
tors to the White House for a sho 
down. Observers eagerly awaited | 
outcome of that meeting, but mos! 
them doubted it could quell the st: 
inlays igtaN daa ptieemerieh 


. 

U. S. Expansion 

A short time ago, easy winners 
any contest as to what is of least « 
cern to Americans probably wo 
have been two tiny sunbaked at: 
in the south-central Pacific and 
mass of ice and snow-crusted land 
the Antarctic. Yet, last week 
nouncement was made that Presi«d: 


Roosevelt had claimed for the United 


States two such islands and 450.0) 
square miles of just such ice and sn 

Most national and international 
tention was directed to the Presic 
action in claiming the islands of ( 
ton and Enderbury in the Pho 
group, each about 2% square miles 
area. Previously, the entire Pho: 
group had been claimed by Gr 
Britain. Last June, Canton had a bri 
moment in the news when Ameri 
and New Zealand solar eclipse p 
ties clashed over jurisdictional riz 
to the island. 

Canton and Enderbury, howe’ 
had not been considered a particua! 
important possession until it be« 
apparent that aviation advances | 
value to them as possible air bas: 
About a year ago, State and Navy D« 
partment experts began to track dow 


in various New England seaports th: 
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logs of the old American whalers 
which used to touch at the Pacific 
islands a hundred and more years ago. 
Last week, with these yellowing rec- 
ords to bolster its claims, the United 
States was preparing to negotiate with 
Great Britain while the President, by 
executive order, put Canton and En- 
derbury under the administration of 
the U. S. Interior Department. 

Lying more in the future was the 
tential value of the thousands of 
niles of Antarctic wastes claimed for 
his country, principally through the 
ir expeditions of Rear Admiral Rich- 
id E, Byrd. In asserting claim over 
these lands, the government notified 
such nations as might be concerned. 
[hese included Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Russia and Argentina. 

Having possible bearing on negotia- 
tions with any or all of these coun- 
tries was an opinion delivered by 
Charles Evans Hughes when he was 
Secretary of State under Harding. In 
that capacity, the present Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court held that dis- 
overy of land was not sufficient to 
lay claim to it but that discovery must 
be followed by occupation, 

Possibly bearing that view in mind, 
the U. S. Coast Guard last week quiet- 

began colonization operations. Five 
Hawaiians were sent to Canton and 
uur to Enderbury to prepare the is- 
ids aS commercial aviation bases. 
Hawaiians are American citizens. At 
the same time, the White House an- 

suinced that America’s action involv- 
| no war plans, that the preparation 
is solely for commercial aviation 
irposes. In addition, though it was 

t mentioned officially, the action, 
ith with regard to the Pacific islands 

d Antarctica, involved the greatest 

m-continental expansion in Amer- 

’s history. 
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Disaster in California 


Los Angeles and its suburbs are 
situated on a fertile plain which is 
nder a more dangerous flood menace 

in any similar region in the United 
I ites,” 

Such were the words spoken two 

nuths ago by Major Theodore Wy- 
in, Jr., director of flood control con- 
ruction in the Los Angeles region. 
fhat the statement was more pro- 
ietic than exaggerated became trag- 
ily obvious last fortnight when 
oisture-laden air masses, swept 500 
iles south of their usual east-west 
tute across the continent, dumped 

re than 11 inches of rain in four 
vs on the high mountain ranges ris- 
¢ abruptly east of the lush Califor- 
ia coastal plateau. Swollen far be- 
nd their normal capacity, such riv- 

s as the Santa Ana, the San Gabriel 
d the usually dry Los Angeles, spill- 
| viciously out of their banks, Like 
’ lutching hands, they ruined rich cit- 

us orchards and oil wells. They 

wept away bridges and roads, under- 
ined homes and railroad tracks, cut 
off many communication lines and 
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stranded scores of persons in villages 
and canyons. It was the worst flood 
in California’s history. 

Total damage in the 30,000 square 
miles affected in San Bernardino, Los 
Angeles, Orange, Riverside and Ven- 
tura counties was estimated at $65,- 
000,000. Approximately 160 persons, 
mostly Mexicans, were believed 
drowned, 5,551 homes were destroyed 
and the Red Cross was caring for 10,- 
000 destitute. Yet, although Los An- 
geles itself suffered property damage 
said to be $9,500,000, Mayor Frank L. 
Shaw told the nation: “We have not 
suffered a major disaster in any sense 
of the word...” 

Quickly receding last week, the flood 
left behind at least two potent sources 
of disease—polluted drinkimg water 
and thousands of dead animals. Health 
authorities, fearing epidemics, urged 
flood victims to boil their water and 
to take anti-typhoid serum. 

Despite threats of more rain, reha- 
bilitation work began immediately. 
Nine thousand workers, largely from 
relief agencies, attacked piles of mud 
and debris stacked six and eight feet 
high in places. Within a few days 
virtually all communication lines in 
the area were restored. Railroad, bus 
and air lines began to operate from 
emergency stations. The state appro- 
priated $1,000,000 to rebuild highways 
and the Red Cross launched a drive 
for $300,000 to care for the needy. 

Meanwhile, California was the scene 
of another tragedy. At Fresno, 250 
miles north of Los Angeles, 60 planes 
and 400 members of a land party were 
searching the surrounding mountains 
for a Transcontinental and Western 
Air Liner, which had disappeared in 
the vicinity more than,a week before. 
On its way to Los Angeles from San 
Francisco, the $105,000 plane was car- 
rying six passengers—including two 
Stanford University students—and 
three crew members. Hampered by 
high water, deep snow and lack of 





clues, the weary searchers held little 
hope that any of the nine would be 


found alive. 
- lt 


Americana— 


Alibi: In court for overtime parking, 
Clyde Anable explained: “My wife 
was having a baby.” “Were you ever 
arrested before for overtime park- 
ing?” asked the judge. “Yes,” said 
Anable, “about three years ago.” 
“What delayed you that time?” in- 
quired the court. “My wife was hav- 
ing a baby,” said the defendant. “Good 
afternoon,” said the judge. “See you 
in about three years.” 

Elephants Cough for It: Sally, a cir- 
cus elephant in winter quarters at 
Rochester, N. Y., developed a_ bad 
cough, and a veterinarian prescribed 
three pints of whisky in a pail of wa- 
ter. Next day, keepers said, the cir- 
cus’s entire herd of 40 elephants were 
coughing like mad. 


. > * 
“Not That One!”: During a bridge 
game in Hartford, Conn., Anthony 
Cymerys, a spectator, leaned over, 


plucked a card from the hand held by 
James Carroll and played it. In court, 
Carroll said he had “waved” Cymerys 
back from the table. But Cymerys 


said the “wave” was so vigorous that 


he fell over a chair, breaking a shoul- 
der. The court decided for the kibitz- 
er, awarding Cymerys $1,119 in dam- 
ages. 

Family Affair: In 1929, David Beaule 
of Sabattus, Me., married Bertha Ran- 
court. Next year, his brother Godfrey 
married her sister Mary Ann, By 
1934, the two remaining Beaule boys 
had married the two remaining Ran- 
court girls. Finally, Napolean Beaule, 
father of the boys, married Mrs. Ran- 
court, mother of the girls. Then all 
10 Beaules went to New York for a 
honeymoon. 
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All the Beaules Married All the Rancourts and All Honeymooned Together 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Russian Trials 


From the entire U. S. S. R. went up 
last week a bloodthirsty howl. Fac- 
tory mass meetings passed resolutions 
demanding death for the 21 Trotsky- 
ists arraigned in Moscow’s latest 
and most sensational treason trials. 
Pravda and Izvestia bayed for the 
blood of their former editor, “that 
bloody hound of Fascism,” Nikolai 
Bukharin. A Moscow schoolboy vir- 
tuously wrote a poem beginning: 
“Dogs, you deserve to die like dogs!” 

In the military collegium of the 
Soviet Supreme Court where, before 
the revolution, nobles used to give little 
supper dances, 21 doomed men sat in 
a cheap pine docket. In the audience, 
workers’ delegations with a day off 
leaned forward, laughing eagerly at 
every sally by thin-lipped Prosecutor 
Andrey Vishinsky. On the front rows, 
nmewspapermen and diplomats listened 
while the story came.out—an appar- 
ently factual story of names and dates, 
a staggering story of conspiracy, mur- 
der and espionage over 20 years and 
involving four foreign countries: Brit- 
ain, Poland, Japan, and Germany. 

Ist day: Asked to confirm that he 
plotted with exiled Leon Trotsky (see 
page 16) to seize the Kremlin, bald 
N. N. Krestinsky, former Ambassador 
to Germany, swallowed nervously, 
then blurted out: “It'is not true. | 
lied before . . . because I did not be- 
lieve that if I talked then as I am 
talking now it would get to the ears 
of our country’s rulers.” The audi- 
ence was stunned. No purge victim 
had ever before denied his guilt, Prose- 
cutor Viskinsky called on Gregory T. 
Grinko, former Finance Commissar. 
Like a schoolboy, Grinko stood to re- 
cite: “Krestinsky lies. He is guilty.” 

2nd day: Overnight, something had 
changed Krestinsky’s mind. “Yester- 
day ... because of illness, I said I 
was not guilty ...I now ask the 
court to accept my plea of full guilt.” 

3rd day: The former Commissar of 








Foreign Trade, Arkadi Rosengoltz, 
confessed he had juggled the Soviet 
exchequer to pay Trotsky a million 
dollars in the last three years. 

4th day: Benevolently bearded 
Christian Rakovsky, ex-diplomat, said 
he had confessed because, after eight 
months of solitary confinement, he 
was told “in one stroke” of Japanese 
aggression in China, “I was appalled 
..» I had helped aggressors.” Buk- 
harin, “philosopher of Bolshevism,” 
with arms outstretched declared he 
was “guilty of all the crimes, even 
those I did not know about personal- 
ly.” Although he had already admit- 
ted enough to hang him nine times, 
Bukharin firmly denied guilt on three 
points: a plot to kill Lenin and Stalin 
in 1918; the 1934 assassination of 
Kiroff, Stalin’s righthand man; espi- 
onage. 

5th day: Brought in under guard, 
elderly Barbara Yakovleva, only wom- 
an publicly implicated in the purge, 
confirmed Bukharin’s — guilt. (“An 
ugly woman ... physically like many 
whom one sees in Greenwich Village 
haunts,” Harold Denny cabled the 
New York Times.) 

On the sixth and seventh days, out 
of the tangle of accusations, emerged 
the villain—Henry G. Yagoda, former 
head of the OGPU, secret state police. 
A former druggist’s assistant, Yagoda 
admitted having tried to kill Nikolai 
Yezhoff, present head of the secret 
police, with rare poisons brewed at 
a secret laboratory. An eminent Mos- 
cow physician told in “a heavy bed- 
side manner” how Yagoda’s sinister 
influence and threats had made him 
murder the famous Russian novelist, 
Maxim Gorky; and Gorky’s son, whose 
wife Yagoda coveted. 

Long known as “the most hated man 
in Russia,” Yagoda was the inquisitor 
who extorted confessions in all the 
previous purge trials (PATHFINDER, 
March 12). Last week, with obvious 
relish, other prisoners wove a web 
around Yagoda by telling how, in his 
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Vishinsky Prosecuted ... Bukharin Admitted All . .. and Krestinsky Retracted 
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ambition to be “a Russian Hitler,” | 
authored the intended coup on {! 
Kremlin. 

As the trials recessed to go in 
secret session, reporters remember 
an ominous fact. In his book, Leni 
ism, Stalin described the Soviet sec: 
police as “a punitive organ .. . sin 
lar to the Committee of Public Safe: 
which existed during the great Fren: 
revolution.” So far, in the Sovi 
purge, about 1,500 have died. Befo 
the French Terror ended, the victi: 
numbered 30,000. 





Anglo-Italian Warm-up 


Into Rome’s big, drafty railroad s! 
tion last week slid a continental « 
press bearing the Earl of Perth, Bri 
ish Ambassador to Italy. From 
week in London he was back at } 
post, ready to begin the long-herald: 
highly delicate Anglo-Italian cony: 
sations, 

One hour after Lord Perth had hu 
ried away, another continental « 
press slid in. This time Italian | 
eign Minister Galeazzo Ciano was 
the platform to meet the train. Ou 
stepped Polish Foreign Minister Jos. 
Beck, his face fixed in a glassy dip 
matic smile, ready for a five-day vi 
with Il Duce. 

Everyone knew why Mussolini w 
playing host at this particular mom« 
He wanted to invite Poland to j 
the projected Anglo-French-Italo-G: 
man pact. He also wanted to sho 
Britain that in case the conservati: 
failed to re-establish Anglo-Itali 
friendship, Italy had plenety of oth: 
friends to fall back on. With the sa 
motive, Rome sped prepartions 
welcome Hitler in May. 

Feigned indifference, as every 
pert bargainer knows, is the best \ 
io warm up to a haggle. But Muss 
lini is no more shrewd a horse-sw 
per than Britain’s Prime Minist: 
hard-boiled Neville Chamberlain. | 
week as Italy was saying noisily: vu 
less it’s worth our while, we do 
have to sell; Britain was saying firn 
unless the price is within reason, 
don’t have to buy. To prove it, | 
House of Commons by a 347 to 1 
party vote approved a $1,750,000,') 
rearmament bill for 1938—bigs: 
arms budget in British peacetime ! 
tory. 

What Britain and Italy planned 
swap was a well-kept secret. U} 
such issues as Ethiopian recognil 
and naval parity in the Mediterran: 
the conversations were sure to tou 
Upon the sore point of Spain, t! 
were likely to founder. 

Aware that if he fails it may m: 
his political eclipse and will certa! 
make him ridiculous, the Prime 
ister prepared a possible out. “O 
desire for peace,” he told the Co 
mons, “does not signify willingness 
purchase peace today at the price 
peace hereafter.” If the conver 
tions with Iatly, and later in the w: 
with Germany, succeed it may | 
to disarmament. If. they fail “in sp!! 
of all,” Britain will arm to “terrifyin 


power.” Denying charges of bias }" 
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favor of the dictators, Chamberlain 
added soberly: “But' I have to deal 
with a world in which dictators exist 

I believe the course we are pur- 
suing... is the surest way of avoiding 
the dread necessity of fighting .. .” 
jected ocasia 


Spain: Ships, Bombs 


While British and Italian diplomats 
explored a cannon-studded road to 
friendship that rested on Italy’s will- 
ingness to withdraw aid from Rebel 
Spain (see page 8), the story of the 
Spanish civil war last week was large- 

one of ships and bombs: 

SHIPS: In the biggest naval battle 
of the 20-month-old war the Loyalist 

ir fleet dealt a surprise blow to Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco’s Rebel 

ivy. This engagement occurred when 
sroup of eight Insurgent warships, 
bent on enforcing the sea blockade of 
Loyalist Spain, were met by a Gov- 
ernment flotilla of five ships off Cape 
Palos, gateway to the Cartagena naval 
se. A furious two-hour battle with 
ig naval guns suddenly ended when 
. torpedo from the Loyalist destroyer 
Lepanto struck the Rebel cruiser 
BRuleares amidship, and the Loyalist 
ift returned to Cartagena unharmed. 

Later Loyalist bombing planes went 
into action and bombed the crippled, 
burning Baleares all day. In these 
raids they attacked a group of Rebel 

d British ships, the latter belonging 
to the “anti-piracy” patrol. Under 
lire, the British rescued less than 300 
of the 765 Spanish seamen from the 

king Baleares. The rescue effort 
cost the life of one British seaman and 
injuries to three others, though no 
British ship was hit. 

BOMBS: In swift retaliation Rebel 

men raided Cartagena five times 

ithin 12 hours, but the Government 
naval force based there escaped dam- 

e. Franco’s bombing planes, how- 
ever, kept up their devastating raids 

cities along the Spanish coast, kill- 

¢ more than 150 persons. Hardest 

t were Alcaniz and Barcelona, while 

lencia and Almeria also suffered. 

With the navies and bombers tem- 

rarily taking over the war, land 

rees experienced a lull. The only 
irfare at the front was reported in 
idalusia, northwest of Granada. 
liebel leader Franco was reported to 
using the lull to organize a mobile 
insurgent army composed entirely of 
cleran Spanish and Moorish troops 
replace Italian volunteers in case 
‘lussolini decided to heed British de- 
ids that he withdraw from Spain. 

ae 





Viennese Drawbridge 


Outranked in today’s diplomacy by 
ich parvenu capitals as Prague and 
Warsaw, ancient Vienna still stands 
ike a drawbridge between East and 
West, straddling Europe’s geographic, 
racial, and cultural frontier. West of 
her lie the Alps, east the central Euro- 
pean plain. West are the Germans, 
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east the Slavs. West is the brisk 
capitalist world, east the half-Asiatic, 
half-feudal Balkan peninsula, 

Last week, as eastern Europe watch- 
ed warily, Vienna’s drawbridge see- 
sawed toward Nazi Germany. The 
concession involved the Hitler salute, 
swastika, and anthem. These symbols, 
childish in themselves but important 
to Austria, are dear to the hearts of 
Nazis but distasteful to easy-going 
Viennese because they savor of regi- 
mentation. 

To Austria’s young Minister of In- 
terior, Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart, fell 
the task of harmonizing the two points 
of view. A Nazi, Seyss-Inquart is also 
a Viennese and he met the situation 
with a true Viennese straddle. To 500 
Nazi leaders at Linz in Upper Austria 
he forbade: (1) the swastika, as flag 
or badge; (2) the Nazi Horst Wessel 
song. He sanctioned: (1) the Hitler 
salute, except by professors and gov- 
ernment officials; (2) the anthem, 
Deutschland ueber Alles, except in 


"Defend, Defend, Defend,” Cried Hozda 


streets or beer houses, and only if 
preceded by a verse of the Austrian 
anthem. Then he urged the “peaceful 
Nazification of free Austria” within 
the framework of Austria’s only legal 
party, the Fatherland Front. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Meanwhile in 
Prague, able Premier Milan Hodza in 
the best speech of his career gave the 
Nazis notice that, whatever happened 
in Vienna, Czech frontiers were “ab- 
solutely inviolable.” While every 
member of the Chamber of Deputies 
except Communists and Nazis cheered 
frantically, Hodza cried: “If we are 
faced by the necessity . . . Czechoslo- 
vakia will defend, defend, defend 
herself!” Pondering his words, mili- 
tary experts figured that the 170,000- 
man Czech army, best-equipped in 
central Europe, could probably, “de- 
fend, defend, defend” its country for 
six weeks. After that it would be up 
to Czechoslovakia’s allies—if any. 
FRANCE: Most likely Czech ally 
would be France. That country last 





week was, with singular unanimity, 
putting her house in order. Ending a 
six-day deadlock, Parliament endorsed 
Premier Camille Chautemps’ labor 
code, then voted the first installment 
of a 10 billion franc ($325,000,000) 
defense loan. 
sahiatiiedians : 


Nazis: Pastor, Variety 

Last week all Germany was specu- 
lating on the future of Rev. Martin 
Niemoeller, the fighting Lutheran 
critic of Nazi religious doctrines. 
After his release by the Berlin courts 
(PATHFINDER, March 12), the 46- 
year-old former German war hero 
was re-arrested by the secret police 
and apparently placed in dread Sach- 
enhausen, a concentration camp near 
Oranienburg, where anti-Nazis are 
“trained” to conform to Nazi ideals. 

As Niemoeller thus passed from the 
hands of the courts to those of the 
secret police, Rev. Friedrich Mueller, 
his successor as pastor of suburban 
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All Germany Wondered About Niemoeller 


Dahlem’s Jesus Christus Lutheran 
Church, delivered a sermon compar- 
ing the militant Niemoeller in the 
hands of the Nazis to Jesus in the 
hands of the Jews. Other observers 
viewed the pastor’s plight as having 
three possible solutions, all of which 
would lead to the same end: if Nie- 
moeller is “liquidated,” he will be- 
come a martyr; if he is freed, his fol- 
lowers will more strongly oppose 
Nazi church oppression; if he is in- 
definitely “detained,” his own words 
recently sent from prison paint the 
picture—“They laugh, ‘at last we’yve 
got him’; and they arrest more, but 
with what result? Full churches with 
praying congregations.” 

In addition to the reincarceration of 
the Nazis’ staunchest Protestant foe, 
the week in Germany was filled with 
a wide variety of actions on many 
fronts. Outstanding among these were: 

@ The arrest of Baron Gottfried von 
Cramm, Germany’s leading and the 
world’s second ranking tennis player, 
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on suspicion of being guilty of “moral 
delinquency.” 

@ New U. S. Ambassador to Ger- 
many Hugh R. Wilson presented his 
credentials to Fuehrer Adolf Hitler. 
Wilson’s wish that the friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries be 
strengthened was rewarded with Hit- 
ler’s: “I am a friend of the United 
States.” 

q@ Shortly after this diplomatic ex- 
change, Wilson accompanied Herbert 
Hoover on a 40-minute visit with Hit- 
ler in the Berlin Chancellery. Though 
Hoover’s personal secretary denied it 
and though Chancellery officials said 
the two talked only on national prob- 
lems and German-American relations, 
the former American President was 
reported to have frankly told Hitler 
that Nazi doctrines seemed funda- 
mentally unsound and that it would 
be impossible for Americans to toler- 
ate them. 


China: Fruits of War 


In a flurry of snow and unhappi- 
ness, Japan’s war in China ended its 
eighth month last week. Correspond- 
ents who appraised the fruits of con- 
flict found them none too juicy. 

Discontent: In Japan, there was dis- 
content, stirred up by army sponsor- 
ship of a wartime National Mobiliza- 
tion bill which would give the Japa- 
nese Cabinet complete control over 
business, labor and prices, After a 
riot in the Diet two weeks ago, army 
leaders transferred their controver- 
sial measure to a legislative commit- 
tee which turned out to be as hostile 
as the Diet. At one point in hearings 
om the bill, War Minister Gen Sugiya- 
ma himself was forced to apologize for 
an exasperated army colonel who had 
told committee members to “shut up!” 

Two days later, the War Minister 
had another unpleasant duty. Pre- 
mier Fumimaro Konoye had already 
hinted that the war would make it 
impossible to hold the international 
exposition planned for Tokyo in 1940. 
Speaking of the Olympics, also plan- 
ned for Tokyo in 1940, Sugiyama de- 
elared that if war continued, “I be- 
lieve that Japan should not hold the 
games.” 

With nothing like amity among Japa- 
nese at home, Foreign Minister Koki 
Hirota held out a slim olive branch,to 
countries abroad. Appearing before a 
Diet committee which was sourly con- 
sidering an $800,000,000 budget, of 
which half was to be spent on the 
army and navy, he declared that 
“Japan would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the question of naval 
reduction with the powers. If such 
opportunity appears, the Japanese gov- 
ernment will propose the total aboli- 
tion of capital ships.” 

War: In north China, Japanese 
troops routed 200,000 Chinese defend- 
ers clear to the southern edge of 
Shansi province. In Honan province, 
immediately to the east, Chinese guer- 
rilla soldiers took a dozen villages 








OTHER LANDS 


behind and to the north of Japanese 
lines. Shanghai correspondents judg- 
ed that much of the 270,000 square 
miles now claimed by Nippon’s army 
is too thinly held, and that it may be 
months before Japan consolidates her 
gains. 

Blight: In parts of Central China oc- 
cupied by Japanese troops after the 
Chinese surrender of Shanghai, there 
was the blight of war. New York Times 
correspondent Hallett Abend estimat- 
ed that 16,000,000 Chinese had fled 
the Shanghai peninsula alone. Nan- 
king and Soochow, once great. cities, 
had been deserted by at least four- 
fifths of their populations, and both 
cities were ridden with “beggary and 
business stagnation.” 

In a copyrighted story, the New York 
Herald-Tribune reported even seam- 
ier facts: An American missionary, 
who had been in Soochow when it was 
taken, declared: “Practically speaking, 
every Chinese woman between the 
ages of 16 and 60 who encountered 
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Sugiyama Had Two Unpleasant Duties 


Japanese soldiers was raped.” In the 
Nanking University hospital, wards 
were crowded with Chinese women 
and girls under treatment for venereal 
disease resulting from wholesale rape 
by Japanese troops. Also in the hos- 
pital, but to no avail, Chinese girls 
and women were pleading for abor- 
tions so that they would not have to 
bear their half-Japanese, half-Chinese 
babies alive. 


Canada: Dream Ended 


Along with Toronto’s “baby derby” 
and the Dionne quintuplets, Alberta’s 
Social Credit program has enlivened 
Canadian news for several years. But 
last week Alberta’s newsmaker was 
about ready for burial beside many 
another depression-born “boot-strap” 
scheme. In a unanimous decision last 
fortnight the six-man Canadian Su- 
preme Court had ruled Premier Wil- 
liam Aberhart’s whole social credit 
dream unconstitutional. 

As a new prophet with a new experi- 








ment Aberhart was elected premier 
Alberta in August, 1935. Swept int 
office on his doctrine of social credi| 
he promised among other things th, 
payment of a dole of $25 a mont 
(social credit dividends) to every adu 
citizen in the prevince. But the di 

dends never materialized and most . 

the other provisions in his Utopia 
plan bogged down. 

Last fortnight Chief Justice Lyma 
Duff delivered the final blow when h 
declared the Social Credit Act itse|; 
was unconstitutional, and held that «|| 
legislation stemming from that a 
“falls with it,’ including a plan | 
censure the press “to insure the pu! 
lication of accurate news and j 
formation.” 

While he had acknowledged failu: 
of his program early last year, Ab< 
hart last week expressed disappoin! 
ment over the adverse judgments. |}! 
hoped, he said, that Prime Minisi: 
Mackenzie King would take the A| 
berta references to the Privy Counci! 
in London for final decision. But tha! 
hope was a forlorn one because t! 
Privy Council seldom, if ever, r 
verses the Canadian Supreme Cour! 


Asides Abroad— 


Patron Saint: To German high schoo! 
professors, meeting in Berlin, the Nazi 
Ministry of Education announced th 
Berlin’s new university city, no 
under construction near the Olymp 
stadium, would be named after tha! 
distinguished scholar, Adolf Hitler. 
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Advice: Lecturing to an audience 
London women on how to be a su 
cess in business, Dr. Jane Lorim: 
Hawthorne uttered a solemn warnin: 
“The girl who wears a smart fro: 
and up-to-date coat over shablh 
underwear will fail in anything s! 
takes up in life.” 

Wedding Bills: When Rina Boffa « 
Turlin, Italy, learned that her fiance. 
Antonio Chiorino, was not as rich 
She had thought, she broke the engag: 
ment. Antonio thereupon filed su 
against Rina, who was ordered by t! 
courts to pay back the entire expens 
of the courtship, including $681 f: 
an engagement ring, fur piece, and 
wedding announcements. 


7 * * 


Education: To raise the level of in 
telligence among Red Army officers 
the Soviet state decreed a six-mont! 
education program, to include trig 
nometry, physics, literature, “Lenin 
ism,” and a course on “the interna 
tional situation, capitalistic encircl 
ment, intrigues of war incendiari« 
and foreign spying practices.” 


oe 
$100 A MONTH FOR ic A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co 
400 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., i: 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only Ic 
a day. Read about it on page 12.—Adv. 
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Perpetual Current 


If a man could find out how to make 
, machine which would run forever, 
he undoubtedly would become famous, 
Probably he would become rich also. 
if his invention followed the line of 
previous attempts at making such a 
machine, it would need neither re- 
plenishment of its fuel supply, nor 
any human care. The machine would 
be able to provide motive power for 
useful work, and would be employed 
by humans all over the world. News- 
papers were excited last week, there- 
fore, when three scientists announc- 
ed that they had stumbled on some- 
thing which looked suspiciously like 
perpetual motion. 

How long ago other men began try- 
ing to solve the famous riddle of per- 
petual motion is something that no- 
body knows. History records that 

ipposed perpetual motion machines 
began to appear in Europe as early as 
the 13th century A. D. In 1775, after 

sme of the best mathematicians and 
physicists of Europe had worked on 

e problem of perpetual motion, the 

iris Academy of Sciences declared 
that a solution was impossible. 

hat declaration did not even enter 
the minds of Drs, Silsbee, Brickwedde 

id Scott of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. In laboratories at Wash- 
ington, D, C., they were searching for 
the answer to another riddle: When 
n electric current flowing in a wire 
is subjected to a magnetic pull, the 

rrent is quickly extinguished. Why? 

lo find out, the three scientists at- 
tached a wire nine-thousands of an 

h in diameter and five feet long to 

weak electric battery. The wire 

is then coiled in a small chamber 

d cooled to a temperature of 450 
fahrenheit degrees below zero. 

\t this temperature, the tin in the 

ire became a superconductor of 
lectricity, and easily carried the cur- 
rent from the battery when it was 
switched on. Nevertheless, when a 

ignetic field was created around the 
ire by another electric current, the 
rst current stopped almost instantly. 
This showed, Dr. Silsbee explained, 

it electricity is carried by extreme- 
small particles, since the magnetic 
ld was too weak to affect larger 
es. The electric stream of these 
nall particles, he said, had been 
roken up by the action of the mag- 
etic field. This was what the sci- 
itists had wanted to find out. 

When they shut off the magnetic 
eld, however, and when the battery 

is disconnected from the tin wire, 

1 extraordinary thing happened. The 

ire-current, instead of stopping, con- 
tinued to go around the coil. As far 
S the experimenters were able to find 
ut, the current in the wire, as long 
Ss the wire itself was at sufficiently 
low temperature, would continue to 
low forever, like the wheel of a 
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bicycle spinning without friction, 

Because the current would begin 
dissipating itself the instant it was ap- 
plied to turning a machine, the sci- 
entists had not found the long-sought 
secret of perpetual motion. Because 
other scientists, in Holland, had dis- 
covered the low-temperature per- 
petual electric current 20 years before, 
they could not claim credit for an 
original discovery in this field. Be- 
cause the perpetual motion machine 
is in flat contradiction to all laws of 
nature and is in fact impossible, the 
Bureau of Standards perpetual motion 
story, like similar stories before it and 
like similar stories which will fol- 
low after, ended in anti-climax. 


Syphilis, Birth 


New York State legislators were 
busy last week establishing an im- 
portant “first” in the history of Amer- 
ican medicine. At Albany, N. Y., a 
bill requiring a test of all expectant 
mothers for syphilis was all but com- 
plete. Because New York laws in 
many respects are regarded as models 
for other states, eventually pre-natal 
syphilis control may become estab- 
lished throughout the country, to the 
benefit of many millions of citizens. 

There are already an estimated 12,- 
000,000 cases of syphilis in the United 
States. Because the disease is con- 
genital, every baby born of a syphilitic 
mother is potentially a new case. 
Furthermore, syphilis in a mother is a 
prime cause of premature birth; pre- 
mature birth, in turn, is a leading 
factor in the disgracefully high death 
rate among both mothers and infants. 
In a single year, more than 20,000 
babies are still-born because of syphi- 
litic mothers, accounting for nearly a 
third of all still-births, 

Although it is expected that it will 
deal effectively with this important 
problem, the New York measure is 
simple in form. It requires al] physi- 
cians testing women for pregnancy to 
make tests for syphilis also. Mothers 
found to be syphilitic may then be ex- 
pected to undergo treatment at the 
hands of their own or of public health 
physicians. Although they themselves 
may not be cured at the time of de- 
livery, their babies may be born clean, 
and they themselves finally may be 
rid of the disease, 

In Albany, the syphilis control meas- 
ure was nearly, but not quite, law. In 
its first form, it had been passed al- 
most unanimously by both houses of 
the legislature. Last week, it still 
needed Senate concurrence on a minor 
amendment, and then Governor Leh- 
man’s signature. Confident that the 
bill would become law, John J. Rice, 
New York City health commissioner, 
had already used his sweeping powers 
to put its provisions into effect for 
the state’s and the nation’s biggest 
municipality. 





























































@ Spick-and-span every minute is the first 
big MUST at Annapolis —and that doesn’t 
mean maybe! Midshipmen have to be 
well-groomed—get clean, close, long- 
lasting shaves in double-quick time. Half- 
mown whiskers are out! Only perfect 
Shaves pass inspections. That’s why 7 
out of 10 men at the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy use Gillette Blades in their Gillette 
Razors every morning. 


REMEMBER IT'S YOUR FACE 





pa an A en 


@ Your face is always on parade — wher- 
ever you go, night or day! Don’t make ita 
proving ground for shaving experiments, 
Demand Gillette Blades and get the 
world’s best shaves for /ess than a cent aday! 


Speed shaving—tone the shin—with Gillette Brushless 
Shaving Cream made with peanut oil. Big tube 25¢. 


————— ee 







MORE SHAVING COMFORT FC 
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One-Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 

000. Maximum monthly benefits of 

100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
tits are _— for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for a 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., today while offer is still a See 


AllS for Only 10c 


Wonder onl Paim 
Grown from Seed, makes a fine Showy 
Window Palm. Needs no petting to suc- 
ceed, stands dust and dry air, lack of sun- 
shine does not botherit. Very Ornamen- 
tal with Elegant Fan Shaped leaves of 
a dark richleathery green. Grows in pots 
or the Open Ground, To introduce our 
Catalog. we Give with the above, the 


Shoo-Fly Plant 
K FLIES OUT OF THE HOUSE. It 
is said flies will not stay in a room whereit 
is grown. Very mysterious but tests. show 
no 4 be the case. Blooms 60 days from 

ne Flowers Summer and Winter. 
A yee ul house plant. We alse include 


Baby RoseBushes 
Tiny Rose Bushes that flower in 8 weeks 
from ea ed seed. We Guarantee this. 

a Ten Weeks from Spring 
to eran Bush when 8 years old will be 
literally covered with Roses, be perfect- 
ly hardy, and can be planted in the open 
ground and the frost will not hurt them. 


New Climbin Cucumber 


SAVE GARDEN SPACE. Vines climb 
sony and may be grown on fences, poles, # 
thus saving much valuable space in } 
pal gardens. One hill will keep a fy 

geod sized tamily supplied all sum- % 
mer. Bear early and continue to produce & 
fruit throughout the season. One plant @ 
will bear om Forty to Fifty fruits. tk 5 













































































Ripe fruit in 80 days. Resemble oranges in color, 

: shape and size and grow on vines like 
melons. Beautiful and Tempting ap- 
pearance when canned, make delicious 
reserves and sweet pickles. Fine 
‘for pies, easy to grow. All 5 pkgs, of 
seed for only 10c and 2c postage. 
Catalog of rare & unusual seeds Free. 


E. 3. Murvon. Dept 9, So.Norwalk, Conn. 
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VALUE FO 


Just to get acquainted tomers will" pond 
4- Joe Ge gat fancy Poumias” nee New ya Se 

r only 4 names flower lovers—Will in jade 5 
bot spring flowering bulbs & 100 Ruffled G 
ioli for 10c to cover packing & postage. For oo 
mailing & this ad. enables to receive a PRE- 
* MIUM OFFER 2 beaptiful Brecblcoming Roses & 
New Garden —Supply limited—Send to-day. 





Are you unlucky in Games, 
Love, Money or Business? 
You can get a pair of Genu- 
ne “MYSTIC KARMA” 

ighly magnetic LIVE 

xdestones. These strange, 
ade rare curios Draw, 
Compel, Attract. Live Lode- 
stones are a favorite with 
occult oriental people who 
carry them as a 


POWERFUL LUCKY CHARM 


one to attract good luck, draw money, hold good fortune, 
love, happiness, prosperity—the other to prevent bad luck, 
misfortune, dispel! evil and Cone. —_ Guaranteed 


Live or your money back. Dres: our own 6 ~~ 
process. Order today. SEND NO “TONEY, On deliv 


Wa EARLE pa $1. eRige 1s 12¢ fpicrms for the two ye 
der yours “No 


~thedlony ‘Dept. P22, 507 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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“Strong Man” Broken 


On October 24, 1929, a tall, heavy- 
set man walked onto the seething, 
panic-stricken floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange and bid $205 a share 
for 25,000 shares of U. S, Steel, which 
had just been quoted at 194, Though 
this dramatic act did little to stem the 
screaming descent of stocks and bonds 
that made that “Black Thursday” fa- 
mous, it did make its author the best- 
known Wall Street trader in America. 

Two years later, at 41, Richard Whit- 
ney became the youngest man ever to 
be elected president of the Exchange. 
Heralded as the “strong man of 1929,” 
he held office for five successive years. 
The Exchange’s board of governors 
publicly praised his “courage, re- 
sourcefulness and sound judgment.” A 
former Exchange president called him 
“a knightly gentleman, capable and 
genuine” who would “add luster to 
Stock Exchange history.” 

Last week, the name of Richard 
Whitney was again on every Wall 
Street tongue, but no longer was he 
the “strong man” of the Street. His 
firm, Richard Whitney & Co., had been 
suspended from both the Stock and 
the Curb Exchanges; at least two gov- 
ernment agencies were investigating 
his books; and he and his two Ex- 
change partners stood accused of “con- 
duct apparently contrary to just and 
equitable principles of trade.” 

Just what was behind the story, no 
one knew. Hardly had the Exchange’s 
opening bell died away last Tuesday 
before Charles R. Gay, Whitney’s suc- 
cessor, announced that Richard Whit- 
ney & Co. had been suspended for 
failure to meet its obligations. Short- 
ly afterwards, the firm filed bank- 
ruptcy petitions. With revelation of 
the Exchange’s charges against the 
partners, both the New York Attorney 
General’s office and the Federal Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
began investigations. Hearings on the 
Exchange charges were set for this 
week, 

Repercussions were slight. The 
market fell somewhat, but soon rallied. 
Because the firm was largely a dealer 
for bankers and other brokers, it did 
not seem likely that public invest- 
ments were endangered. Chief among 
the Whitney clients was the house of 
J.P, Morgan & Co., whose partner 
George Whitney is Richard Whitney’s 
brother. For this reason, Richard 
Whitney has long been known as a 
“Morgan broker.” What would hap- 
pen to the “strong man,” however, 
was doubtful. An implacable oppo- 
nent of government regulation, Whit- 
ney had already bowed to contrary 
beliefs when his friends persuaded 
him against his will not to oppose Gay, 
a moderate liberal by Wall Street 
standards, for the Exchange presi- 
dency. It seemed almost inevitable 
that Whitney’s already diminishing 
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Whitney’s Suspension Shocked Wall Street 


influence would decline still furth: 

in the Stock Exchange, which he onc 

described as a “perfect institution.” 
—————————-o => oe - 


Used Car Week 


To the billion-dollar U. S. auto in- 
dustry, no problem is more constant 
than that of the second-hand cai 
Two-thirds of the 13% million pass« 
ger machines sold and re-sold eac! 
year in this country go to people whi 
never buy a new car. On 85 per cen! 
of the new autos and 50 per cent 0! 
the used vehicles he sells, the deale: 
takes a used car as part-payment. 

With auto-selling thus largely a re- 
placement business, steady turnover of 
used car stocks is imperative for t 
health of the auto industry in general. 
This fact has never been better de: 
onstrated than during the presen! 
business slump. Normally some 5(),- 
000 used cars fill the lots and garages 
of auto dealers. Today the number e» 
ceeds 800,000. Swamped by this glu! 
of “second-handers,” dealers ha\ 
been unable to offer attractive allow 
ances on trade-ins, and their sales of 
new machines have dropped off dra 
tically, Falling sales have cut factor) 
orders, slashed production, and thro, 
tens of thousands out of work. 

Last week, for the first time in 
history, the fiercely competitive auto 
industry acted as one unit to meet ti 
crucial problem. All manufacture! 
their suppliers and the 46,000 U. S 
auto dealers rallied almost to a m: 
behind a giant ballyhoo campaign cal! 
ed National Used Car Exchange Week 
Into newspapers, magazines and ™ 
crophones poured hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars worth of advertising 
Through the streets of dozens of larg 
cities drove great parades of shiny, 
stream-lined used cars; on suburban 
hills, bonfires marked the funera! 
pyres of ancient, dilapidated ones 

Prime purpose of the campaign was 
to drive home to prospective buyers 
one fact—that never before in the 
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auto’s history has efficient, modern 
transportation been available at the 
prices now quoted on second-hand 
cars. Beyond that, however, sponsprs 
of the drive were able to point to a 
loftier goal. Crediting their industry 
with leading America from the de- 
»ression wilderness into the recovery 
of 1936-37, auto men saw National 
| sed Car Exchange Week as the open- 

« gun of an offensive against the 
slump of 1937-38. 

Chief cause of the glut at which the 
Week was aimed was the simple fact 
that in hard times people make their 
cars last longer, Behind that, howev- 
er, were other, more permanent prob- 
lems. In late years, new cars have 
been pumped into the market at the 
rate of from three to four million a 
vear. On the other hand, only about 
10 per cent of the used cars taken in 
trade-ins are junked. Moreover, mod- 
ern cars last longer. In 1929, the aver- 
ive retirement age of a “pleasure” ma- 
chine was 6% years; today it is about 
§'. years. These and numerous other 
factors all tend constantly to increase 
stocks of used cars and block sale, and 

production, of new machines. 

First indications of the results of 
their drive made auto men beam de- 
lightedly. Ford dealers reported that 
on the first day of the Week their 
second-hand auto sales tripled over 
previous days. Sales grossing $2,500,- 
00, as against only $788,000 on pre- 
vious days, slashed Ford dealers’ used 

r inventories by the heartening total 
of $1,450,000. 

=e 


Dry Shavers 


In 1931, Col. Jacob Schick, head of 
Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., surprised the 
iighly competitive tonsorial world by 

rting to market“an electrical dry- 

iver. Patented in 1928, the razor 
equired no lather, no removable 
ides and could be plugged in any 
imon electrical outlet. 

Since the day Schick’s idea became 
arketing reality, other manufac- 
rs have been vying for sales with 
trical razors of their own. Last 
k, with no less than 13 types of 
shavers already competing against 

other, the Gillette Safety Razor 

Company of Boston, Mass., announced 

there would be yet another. Big- 

| maker of safety razors and blades 

ie world, Gillette revealed it was 

illing machinery to turn out a new 

shaver on a model perfected after 
eral years of experimentation. 

Gillette’s announcement meant that 
re would be more specialized com- 
tion in a field that has always been 
crally competitive. It has been 
inated that the American male 
ds $280,000,000 a year on the up- 
» of his head. About $200,000,000 
this amount—at least $30,000,000 

re than women spend in beauty 
lors—is spent in barber shops 
e, and the $80,000,000 balance is 

ent on shaving tools and such prep- 
itions as lotions and powder. Since 
appearance, the electrical razor has 
ken an ever-increasing portion of 
the $80,000,000. From 1932, when only 


10,881 of them were sold, the number 
rose to 1,580,000 in 1937, with a total 
retail value of $25,280,000. 

What proportion of these _ sales 
Gillette will ultimately get is not 
known, but it will make a strong bid 
for first place. Founded in 1895 by 
the late King C. Gillette, inventor of 
the first modern-type safety razor, 
the Gillette company has long domi- 
nated the field. 


Briefs 


@ A national anti-surplus cotton 
drive got underway last week in At- 
lanta, Ga., after a meeting of growers 
and textile mill officials. Purpose of 
the campaign will be to aid business 
recovery through broadening cotton 
consumption. Cotton men hoped to 
do this through salesmanship, better 
distribution and the development of 
new uses for lint and its by-products. 

@ An innovation in corporation fi- 
nancial reports was made last week by 
the big Johns-Mansville Corporation 
of New York. In addition to report- 
ing to its 7,100 stockholders, the com- 
pany reported to its 11,200 jobholders. 
The “jobholders’” report explained in 
simple language the problems and 
prospects facing the firm in addition 
to offering a simplified balance sheet. 

q@ After a week in which major 
securities exchanges experienced the 
lowest stock turnover in 15 years, 
Chicago Curb Exchange officials an- 
nounced that the exchange would cease 
to function this week. It was estab- 
lished in 1928, 

g Pikeville, Ky., a mountain town 
of 4,000 inhabitants, is the location of 
one of the nation’s most informal 
banks. Day’s work begins with song 
service, a Bible verse and discussion 
of a current topic. All during the day, 
soft music plays through amplifiers in 
the bank. Employees receive a mini- 
mum wage of $85 a month. The bank’s 
business is over $2,000,000 a year. 


FREE! 
JUST SEND 

A NAME FOR 

THIS RACER! 


Just send us the name you think best for 
this dandy racer and if your name is chosen, 
you will receive this racing car absolutely 
free. Of course you want this car! It’s almost 
7 feet long, has 16x4-inch balloon tires, runs 
from 2 to 15 miles per hour, and you can 
get about 60 miles on a gallon of gasoline. JUST 
THINK—THIS MARVELOUS RACER ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE—SEND US THE OUTSTAND- 
ING NAME—YOU WILL BE THE WINNER! 
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EX-LAX aways 


WORKED FINE—BUT NOW 


it ACTS BETTER 


THAN EVER 


EOPLE who want action when they take 

a laxative have always preferred Ex-Lax. It 
moves the bowels thoroughly, but easily and 
comfortably. Now this old favorite has been 
SCIENTIFICALLY IMPROVED! Ex-Lax, 
the original chocolated laxative, now TASTES 
BETTER ...ACTS BETTER. $’. and is 
MORE GENTLE than ever! No matter what 
laxative you're using now, you owe it to your- 
self to try the new Ex-Lax. The box is the 
same as always, but the contents are better 
than ever! 10¢ and 25¢ sizes at all druggists. 





READ THE BOOK 
THAT HAD TO 
BE PRINTED! 


Every adult should 
read the amazing 
new book by the Drs. 
Sadler, two eminent 
physicians and psy- 
chiatrists. It gives the 
ND secrets of Nature's 
most powerful and in- 
triguing force. Shows 
CON TEN TED how this force, when 
properly understood 

and guided, can bring 

L / "4 | N G ° ; and happy contented 
living. A frank and 

fearless discussion, 

unmarried men and women. A practical and necessary aid 
to parenthood and child training. Learn how this exciting 
book can help you. Write today for “The Open Door. 


“perfect"’ marriages 
written in plain everyday language for both married an 
Send no money, just your name and address. Mail to: 


Clarkson Publishing Company, Dept. 143, 1259 Wabash Ave., Chicage 


Wind Electric Plant 


Build Your Own—We Show You Howl 
Easily made from old ayto generator. Dime 
brings complete plans a 1988 catalogue. 
100 other generator changes to 6, 12, 82, 110 
b volt plants, motors, welders, elec. fence, ete. 
LEJAY MFG., 410 LejJay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 





2 TO 15 MILES AN 
HOUR...60 MILES TO 
A GALLON OF GAS! 


$285.00 
NOT A TOY! | VALUE! 


The car pictures here will be given as first 


prize will be $50.00 in cash, 3rd 
rize $25.00, 4th gas $15.00, 5th prize 
10.00 and the last 19 prizes will be $2.50 each. 


Duplicate prizes will be given in case of ties. All 
entries must be 
night April 15, 1938. It will pay you to be prompt! 
We are giving a 17-jewel Elgin wrist watch Free 


tmarked on or before mid- 


to the winner of the car as an extra prize for being 

prompt! Mail your name for the car right away 

with your own name and address on a pos 

or letter today to this address: ¢ 

WOMAN’S WORLD AUTO CLUB, Dept. F, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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Waste of Life 


While the idea of wildlife conserva- 
tion is being promoted next week, it 
should not be altogether amiss to 
give some thought to another form of 
natural wealth that is tragically wast- 
ed. This wealth, which is neither fish, 
fowl nor grizzly bear, is human life, 
and it is shockingly squandered. 

It should be of more than passing 
interest to life-lovers to know what 
accidents do to hundreds of thousands 
of Americans each year. The National 
Safety Council, in a preliminary sur- 
vey for 1937, submits these figures: 

@ Accidents in 1937 killed 106,000 
Americans. 

@ Of this total, 19,000 were indus- 
trial accidents; 39,700 were traffic ac- 
cidents; 32,000 were accidents in the 
home; and the balance were accidents 
caused miscellaneously. 

@ In addition to the 19,000 they 
killed, industrial accidents permanent- 
ly disabled 75,000 persons, temporarily 
disabled 1,550,000 persons, and caused 
a monetary loss of $700,000,000. 

@ In addition to the 39,700 they 
killed, traflic accidents permanently 
disabled 110,000 persons, temporarily 
disabled 1,250,000 persons, and caused 
a monetary loss of $1,640,000,000. 

@ In addition to the 32,000 they 
killed, accidents in the home perma- 
nently disabled 140,000 persons, tem- 
porarily disabled 4,500,000 persons, 
and caused a monetary loss of $600,- 
000,000. 

@ In 1937, the total accident bill 
in America was $3,750,000,000. 

These are striking figures. They 
speak so eloquently for themselves 
that it would seem hardly necessary 
to comment on them. They constitute 
a damning indictment of carelessness 
and indifference in the United States. 
Even so, they apparently are not elo- 
quent enough to drive home the 
thought that the tragic waste can at 
least be sharply reduced. 

The point is that accidents of all 
sorts are usually controllable. They 
are not acts of God. They can be re- 
duced to a minimum by human con- 
trivances, plans, systems and thought- 
fulness, Just as the egret can be sav- 
ed from extinction, just as the ante- 
lope can be restored, so too can human 
lives be conserved. As a first step, 
however, it must be clearly and pro- 
foundly impressed upon all that the 
accident danger is not limited to a 
special class but that it is universal, 
that it affects everybody, that it strikes 
indiscriminately and that it can be 
greatly minimized. 

After reading the statistics of the 
National Safety Council, who can be 
indifferent to the problem? Who can 
be indifferent, for instance, when fig- 
ures show an increase in traffic deaths 
year in and year out? Who can be 
indifferent when it is disclosed that 





living a private life in a private home 
can indeed be living dangerously? 
Who can be indifferent when it is 
found that 1937 brought an increase 
in industrial accidents in at least eight 
states? Indifference is impossible for 
sober-minded persons who realize that 
man’s own stupidity and man’s own 
lack of thought have created a world 
of everyday hazards as devastating as 
a great war. 

A significant but not wholly sub- 
stantiated fact is that certain states 
appear to be uniformly more careless 
than others. In this, the lax states 
resemble lax individuals, They seem 
susceptible to accidents, just as cer- 
tain individuals seem susceptible to 
accidents—individuals who are always 
falling down stairs, breaking their 
bones, getting caught in machinery, 
bumping into the other fellow’s auto. 
On the whole, people of this sort are 
apparently born that way. 

But states are not born that way. 
States can legislate themselves into 
taking care. They can improve traffic 
regulations; they can stage programs 
of safety propaganda; they can pass 
strict laws governing accident hazards 
not only in industrial offices and fac- 
tories but also in private homes. 
Through such means as this, with pub- 
lic cooperation, government in all its 
phases can do much to cut down the 
great waste of life that is one of 
America’s worst shames. Wildlife al- 
ready has its enthusiastic guardians. 
Human life should be similarly con- 
served. 
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One Conclusion 


It is more than difficult to under- 
stand what has been happening in 
Soviet Russia. Indeed, it is almost im- 
possible. The trials that went on 
there last week yielded a mass of testi- 
mony so fantastic that it seemed in- 
credible. All freely admitting their 
guilt, such former high officials as 
Bukharin and Yagoda told a story of 
intrigue dating back all the way to 
1918. The world public was asked to 
believe that an anti-Stalin group with- 
in Russia had been working for years 
with outside powers to destroy the 
government and its leaders. With this 
thesis to begin with, the trials em- 
bellished the tale with sensational de- 
tails of espionage, poisonings and mur- 
ders without parallel in history. 

It-has been said that no one can 
understand Russia without first under- 
standing and intimately knowing the 
curious character and mentality of 
the Russians themselves, This may be 
so. Everything that the Stalin regime 
charges may be true. In this crazy 
world, the Trotsky plot may be more 
than fiction; it may be truth stranger 
than fiction. But whatever it - 


whether it is true or false, it leads~. 
one inescapable conclusion. The con- 


clusion is this: that the authoritarj 
state can survive only when it kills 0) 
its opposition, that its intrigue bree, 
counter intrigue, that its terror pry 
motes terror, that its career swi; 
dizzily through a haze of blood, a: 
that the finis to its history must eve; 
tually be written in blood. Democrat 
peoples will thank the destiny that }) 
kept them safe from this brutality. 


q 
The Play’s the Thing 


Anyone who has ever seen a stax: 
play knows how cautious authors 
with characters who call for a dri 
or a cigarette. Never, never does t 
hero, the heroine or the villain speci 
the cigarette’s name or the drin! 
brand. 

This state of affairs has long be 
a challenge to the man who wou! 
like to capitalize on it, and last w: 
we heard of just such a person. 
is Noel Meadow, president of the Pu 
licity Corporation of New York, « 
this is his plan: 

Advertisers wishing to spread | 
message of their products would sp 
sor and finance the production 
stage plays, just as they sponsor rad 
programs. Thus, a cigarette compa: 
would consider itself amply rewarde« 
if characters in its play would na 
the company’s cigarette. The pos 
bilities are endless. The suit a ch 
acter wears, the hat he carries, |! 
meal he eats—all these, presumab! 
could be subtly mentioned for tl 
advertiser’s benefit. 

Why such a plan has never be 
carried through, we do not kno, 
Possibly, playwrights may have h 
some objection. Eager to make th: 
work appear timeless and deathl: 
authors generally try to avoid the to) 
cal and frequently avoid mention 
words peculiar to the contempor: 
scene. 

However, we feel no such compu! 
tions. We think not only one adve! 
tiser but many advertisers could |i- 
nance single plays in a kind of « 
operative theatricalism. Here, fo! 
example is what might be regarded 
a brief preview of the potentialities 0! 
Mr. Meadow’s plan. The scene is 4 
drawing room tastefully decorated 
with cigarette cartons, cellophane- 
covered humidors and bottles 0! 
cordials: 

She (entering): Hello, has anyo 
got a Chesterstrike? 

He (cheerfully): Why, yes. Wi 
you have some Johnny-Four-Wilki» 
brandy, too? It should go well wit! 

a Chesterstrike after that nice Chas« 

and Maxwell demitasse. 

She (lighting her Chesterstrike and 
taking up her glass): Thanks. Oh, b) 
the way, where’s everybody? 

He (leering slightly): They’re out 
in the garden, warm in their Marx- 
Roebuck-Ward wraps, content with 
their Chesterstrikes. We are alone, 
my dear. 

Re-reading this, we can see wher 
the dialogue leaves itself open to an 
accusation of being slightly repetitious 
and pedestrian. But if this isn’t what 
Mr. Meadow has in mind, we don’t 
know what it is. 
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Exonerated Witch 


Once and for all, the shadows that 
have clung to the name of Eunice 
(Goody) Cole for 282 years were dis- 
nelled last week. Goody, according to 

e superstition-wracked 17th century 
inhabitants of Hampton, New Hamp- 

‘ire, was a witch. So, in 1656, she 
was flogged and thrown into prison. 
When she died, her remains were 

stily deposited in a hole by the 

idside. To ward off the devil and 

take the curse off the grave, a stake 
ih horseshoe attached was driven 
to her body. 

Last week, Goody was exonerated 

d honored as few of her Puritan 

ntemporaries have been, Three hun- 
ired Hamptonians crowded into Town 
Hall and there Goody was unani- 

usly voted a martyr’s funeral, mak- 

: Hampton the first New England 

nunity to make such amends for 
early fanatic belief in witchcraft. 

Copies of the accusation against 
Goody were publicly burned and dirt 

the roadside grave was trans- 
red to the town cemetery. 

Not even Arnold Dodge Philbrick, 

verhill banker and 13th lineal de- 
endant of the Thomas Philbrick who 
i leader in the accusations against 
Goody, wished to detract from the 
eral homage to the woman who 
s once called a witch. But, he said, 
lo want to register my opposition 
ny action that would in any way 
redit those who were concerned 
th the prosecution . .. They acted 
ood faith and in accordance with 
belief that was well nigh universal 
| that time.” 


Catholics, C. C. N. Y. 


Frank looked at Schlomowitz, who 
| not shift his slightly angry gaze 
m the table in front of him, and 
id “See, there was a convent nearby 
. whatever you call those schools 
here girls study to be woman 
iests ... they were some hot mom- 
as all right. And when it came 
lalloween a bunch of the boys from 
school went down to the convent, 
at night and they sneaked into 
dormitory, where the nuns sleep, 

u kee Ba a 





his excerpt from a fictional] story 
earing in the October issue of the 
ty College Monthly,” student lit- 
ry publication of the College of the 
of New York, created almost no 
r at the time of publication. With 
ical collegiate disinterest in under- 
duate magazines, students either 
ored it or were not visibly shock- 
| by it. 
But not so with the Very Reverend 
Villiam R. McCann, pastor of the 
man Catholic Church of St. Charles 


borromeo. A few weeks ago, the story 


me to his attention and he was 
oth interested and deeply shocked. 
lo a gathering of 2,000 Knights of 


RELIGION and SOCIETY 











Columbus in his church, he read the 
offending excerpt and read another 
article from the November issue of 
the “Monthly” which he said ridiculed 
the Catholic doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception. He cried hotly: “Are 
we going to sit idly by as the flower 
of Catholic womanhood is debauched 
in the filthy minds of declared enemies 
of the faith?” 

Monsignor McCann reminded ‘the 
Knights of the nation-wide fight they 
were waging against Communism. In 
turn, the Knights reflected that on 
the non-tuition-paying roster of City 
College students are some of the city’s 
most articulate young radicals. By 
last week the controversy had flamed 
into a white-hot religious issue in- 
volving angry Roman Catholics, un- 
comfortable student editors and the 
city’s harassed Board of Education. 

When the Knights and other Catho- 
lics heard of the stories, they poured 
complaints in on the Board and the 
faculty of the college, which is sup- 
ported by all New York City tax- 
payers. The Board promptly and 
unanimously condemned both of the 
“Monthly” stories. A committee of 18 
faculty members suggested a plan that 
would put all student newspapers and 
magazines, except departmental or- 
gans, under individual faculty-approv- 
ed advisers. These would govern “by 
influence, not prescription.” 

Answering Monsignor McCann’s 
charges last week, Jerome Weidman, 
author of the controversial story and 
also of the best-seller “I Can Get It 
For You Wholesale” explained: (1) 
that the whole piece was a denuncia- 
tion of White interolerance of the 
Southern Negro, and (2) that the ob- 
jectionable quotation was put in the 
mouth of a “vicious. and untruthful” 
character and therefore was really an 
attack on the character himself rather 
than on Catholic womanhood. In ad- 
dition, he also expressed astonishment 





at “the unfair criticism of the entire | 


student body and faculty of the City 


College.” 
aes aes 
Briefs 


@ When it comes into possession in 
a few months of $380,000 left it by 
Nelson J. Lawton, the First Baptist 
Church of Pittsfield, Mass., will be- 
come perhaps the richest Baptist 
church in the United States. The 
church already has physical assets 
worth $350,000, with a mortgage of 
only $39,600. 

@ Regardless of faith, visitors to 
New York City’s World’s Fair in 1939 
will have a sanctuary to which they 
can go for rest or prayer. The $300,- 
000 Temple of Religion, strictly non- 
sectarian, will be topped by a 150-foot 
tower and shut off from the hurly- 
burly of the carnival by a 20-foot wall. 
The Temple is intended to represent 
“the religious spirit in American life.” 
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for mounting 

} adnagh Oo paste needed. eat, 
easy —— use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album / 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 

of 100 and free samples. > 
Engel Art Corners Co., Chicago, Ul., 
Address Dept. 16-D 4717 North Clark St. 
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Send Your Renewal Promptly — 
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INSIDE TRADE INFORMATION ON: 
to use the steel equare~How to file and set saws~ 
How to build furniture~How to use a mitre box~How 
to use the chalk line~How to use rules and scales~How 
to make joints-Carpenters atithmetic-Solving mensur- 
ation problems~Estimating strength of timbers~How 
toset girders and sills~-How toframe houses and roofs-s 
How to estimate costs~How to build houses, barns, ga- 
rages, etc.~How to read and draw plans 
Drawing up specifications~-How to excavate~How to 
use settings 12,13 and 17 onthe steel square ~ How to 
build hoists and scaffolds~skylights~How to build stairs 
-How to put on interior trim~How to hang 
doors~How tolath~lay floors~How to paint- 


To get this assistance for If, simply fill * 
fn and mail the FREE COUPON below. | 

StS e eee eeeeeeeesaseeceseseeaaees 
STHEO, AUDEL & CO., 49 W. 23rd Street, New York 
Sr re, free tia Ok, Fit remit at ta, Tdaye wna ft 
bobin y ents) OO paid. erwise returo them. 
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HOUSES cheap, easy to build, cool in sumamer, warm in 
winter, last forever; how to build rammed earth 


Of EARTH .°s" Ge: Bor tv" Washington. €. 


DYNAMIC 
MT % 
INDUSTRIAL WELDER 





RKS Off 110 -Voit Light 
Secket. This marvelous 


Dynamic Power Welder does the 

work of much higher pes. 

easily portable. wetos 

Bumpers,F . Tanks, Farm Mac Ls 
ete. Will gee solder and braze on the lightest 

material. Works on iron, steel, tin, brass, cop- ty 

perand all other mefals. Men without previous Qay y 
experience can make as much as $5.00 on a one Qa) 
hour egpele job. Go into buginess—Opena Welding ‘“ 

Shop Now. MAKE BIG PROFITS welding for ga- 
Sars: tial offer “ByWamlig WELDER COMPANY 
‘or 10- ri er. 

2226 -DH SILVERTON ROAD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW! sglional! 
S' MIDGET 


POCKET RADIO 


Comes complete—ready to use. No 
batteries, tubes, or electrical connec- 
tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 
ception. Guaranteed, works immedi- 
ately. Use anywhere in auto, bed, 

office, hotel, etc. NOT A TOY. A practical set that will bring you 
etc ND NO MONEY! 


musi gore. announcements, . SEND Y! Pay post- 

man $2 lus a few cents e. On cash orders we postage. 

AM R LEADER, 1606 W. 78th St.. Dept. 423, Chicago, iil. 
(Attractive proposition for agents.) 


This Week’s Bargain 


Special Club 428 
McCall's Magazine ..... 
Pictorial Review. . .... 
Household Magazine. .. 
Country Home ,......... 
Good Stories........... mere 
I rs 6040 65 vecuhsin You save $2.00 
No change or substitution in the magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Each magazine 1 year—112 big issues. Send your 
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Fountain Pen (guaranteed), camera, birthstone ring, 
ete. for selling $1.25 worth Select Garden Seeds at 
Special Price 3 pks. for 25c and a 10c gift free with 
each sale. Wrist Watch $4 worth. Send today. 

HEALTHOLA CO., 309-A Palmer St., Jamestown,N. Y. 








We paid M.M. $1174 for exceptionalce!- 
crop Snow King mushrooms! We furnish ma- 
terials; buyall FREE book tells if 


ereps. Bi, 
SoS tee Cee ens 008 Wig, today. 
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Booklet PF FREE. 
Tours, 157 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Leon Trotsky 


Because of the hate between two 
men, at least 1,500 persons have died 
before firing squads within the past 
20 months. They have died accused 
of sympathy with the man who is 
Josef Stalin’s most implacable enemy 
and the world’s most potent revolu- 
tionjst—waggle-bearded Leon Trotsky. 

Trotsky regards himself as a simon- 
pure Communist, true disciple of Marx 
and Lenin. The capitalist world re- 
gards him as a dangerous Red. To 
most of Red Russia’s 166,000,000 in- 
habitants, however, Trotsky is Satan. 
Indeed, many Bolshevist children firm- 
ly believe not only that Trotsky would 
like to restore capitalism to Russia but 
that he has horns and a tail, for so he 
is pictured in parade posters, 

Last week in Moscow, when 21 pris- 
oners were on trial for working with 
Trotsky in a plot to seize the Kremlin 
and assassinate Stalin (see page 8), the 
man who was denounced as the chief 
conspirator was not there to hear. 
Instead, he was branding the trial as 
a fraud in his villa of exile at Coyoa- 
can, suburb of Mexico City. Of Trot- 
sky’s 58 years, 29 have been spent 
in exile, but he has never had be- 
fore so lovely a refuge as “Palms 
and High View,” the villa lent him 
by Mexico’s great mural painter Diego 
Rivera.. It is doubtful, however, that 
Trotsky has ever noticed either the 
palms or the view. He is too busy. 

Up at 7 a.m., he reads newspapers 
till 10 when his secretaries—a Russian 
girl, a Frenchman, and an American 
youth—appear. With time out only 
for lunch, Trotsky dictates till 4 p.m. 
Looking with his trim graying goatee, 
horn-rimmed_ spectacles and deep 
dimples like a benign college profes- 
sor, he sits among his papers and dic- 
tates pamphlets attacking Stalin. At 
4 he sees visitors, at 6:30 the press. 
After dinner he dictates till bedtime. 
He does not drink, eats meat only 
twice a week, and protests if anyone 
smokes in the same room with him. 
At his gate stand four armed personal 
guards, 

This is the world’s most dangerous 
exile. His life, lived against the back- 
ground of three continents, began 
placidly enough near the village of 
Yanovka, in the south Russian sieppes. 
In 1879, in that roadless region of 
wheat and sheep, Lev Davydovitch 
Bronstein was born, fifth child of a 
Jewish farmer. 

Little Lev was a_ perfect child, 
friendly, neat, and the star pupil at 
the boys’ school at Odessa. At the age 
of 10 he began his career as an organ- 
izer. He was expelled from the sec- 
ond grade for organizing a booing 
demonstration against an unpopular 
professor. In high school he fell in 
with a circle of young radical] intel- 
lectuals who introduced him to the 





Internatio 
Trotsky: the World’s Most Dangerous Exile 


books of Karl Marx. At 18 he was 
a Czarist prison, 

In the snowy Siberian villag 
Ust-Kut, Trotsky began his first ex 
It was not uncomfortable. He lived 
with his wife, a fellow-revolutio: 
named Alexandra Lvovna, in a | 
story house. Every evening at 10 | 
trap door between the first and 
ond stories would rise and the [{ 
of the police inspector would appe:'. 
One night in 1902, the inspector fou:d 
Trotsky gone. Hidden in the straw o! 
a peasant’s wagon, he had escaped 
His forged passport was made ou! 
Leon Trotsky, the name of the head 
keeper at Odessa prison. Brons! 
had become Trotsky, partly beca: 
Bronstein liked the name, partly 
cause it did not betray his race. Ji 
except as convicts, were barred |! 
Siberia. 

During his exile, Trotsky had rea 
the writings of another exile, Le! 
Upon his escape from Siberia he n 
for London and Lenin. In Paris 
met and married his present \ 
Natalia Siedova, mother of his 
sons. He has never been divorced 
from Alexandra Lvovna.+ 

When the abortive Russian rev: 
tion of 1905 occurred, Trotsky 
back in Russia. Arrested, he \ 
back to Siberia, but escaped al! 
immediately to Vienna, where 
started the Russian paper Pra 
(now the greatest Soviet newspape! 

When the war broke out, Trots 
wrote a book calling the war “an 
rising of the productive forces 
capitalism on a world scale.” | 
that, Austria and Germany exiled hi 
France kicked him out. Spain put h 
in jail. Finally, in 1916, he was allo’ 
ed to leave for New York. 

On Vyse Avenue, the 


+ By his first wife, Trotsky had two daughte 
Nina and Zina. Both were expelled from the Co 
munist party shortly efter their father. Nina died 
in a Soviet hospital in 1927. Zina committed suicid 
in Berlin two years ago. The elder of Trotsky’s sou 


Bronx, the 





Leon, died in Paris after an operation last mont . 


Sergei, the other. ‘son, 


is reportedly ill and 
prison in Russia, 
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frotskys took a_ three-room flat. 
rhen he began haunting the economics 
reading room of the New York Public 
Library, writing editorials for the Rus- 
ian-Jewish newspaper, Novy Mir 
(New World), at $15 a week. In 
\larch, 1917, began the Russian revolu- 
tion. In July, Trotsky arrived back in 
Russia just in time to join the Bolshe- 
vik party. On his 38th birthday, the 
Bolshevists seized power and Trotsky 
became Commissar of Foreign Affairs. 
Until Lenin’s death in 1923, Trotsky 
was the No. 2 Communist. Without 
an atom of military experience but 
with the instinct of a born strategist, 
he had directed the campaign that re- 
pelled White armies on seven fronts. 
\lthough he often quarreled with Len- 
in over policy, he was generally re- 
garded as Lenin’s logical successor. 
But seniority counts heavily in the 
Communist party, and the rank-and- 
file majority of the party could not 
forget that Trotsky had not joined till 
i917. They resented his love of the 
limelight. Stalin—whom Trotsky call- 
ed “the apotheosis of mediocrity—be- 
e dictator and a jockeying for 
power between the two men began. 
In not many years, Trotsky was 
igain a wanderer on the face of Eu- 
pe. In 1927 he was expelled from 
Communist party. The immediate 
ue was the fact that Britain had just 
severed diplomatic relations with the 
U.S. S.R. Trotsky wanted to declare 
war on Britain and British capitalism. 
Cautious Stalin was for keeping the 
revolution at home. Exiled to Con- 
stantinople, Trotsky passed the time 
by writing a book called Lenin. 
In 1928 Turkey expelled him. In 
)} France threw him out. In De- 
cember of that year, the Norwegian 
Ministry of Justice announced tiredly: 
if Trotsky can obtain a permit from 
ther country, we shall gladly get 
rid of him.” Only one other country, 
<ico, would take the greatest inter- 
national trouble-maker of the century. 
loday the difference between Stalin- 
and Trotskyism boils down to 
this: Stalin believes that Communism 
1ot sweep the world until it has 
| proved successful in one country. 
tsky argues that Communism can 
r be successful anywhere until it 
swept the world. 
ist year, in a mock trial conducted 
n international commission headed 
Dr. John Dewey of Columbia Uni- 
sity, Trotsky was cleared of the 
spiracy charges hurled at him 
n Moscow. Last week Dewey and 
ids again were defending him. 
y competent reporters believed, 
ever, that the Moscow charges 
e not entirely fictional. One of 
most brilliant mén alive, Trotsky 
capable of inaction. From every 
| and every banishment, he has 
1aged to get back to Russia. Today, 
the tenth year of his third exile, his 
ughts are always on Russia. He is 
mvinced that the nett world war 
ill bring the real revolution every- 
here in the world, beginning in Rus- 
sia. Meanwhile, like Napoleon on Elba, 
he writes, and plans—and waits. 
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NAMES 


To mark his first week in London 
as United States Ambassador, JOSEPH 
P. KENNEDY last week had done 
these things: (1) Went for a ride on a 
rented horse; (2) called on Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain; (3) 
cocked his feet on an embassy desk 
telling newspapermen, “You can’t ex- 
pect me to develop into a statesman 
overnight”; (4) shot a hole-in-one on 
a 128-yard drive on a new British golf 
course; (5) met King George and 
heard the sovereign express a wish 
to meet Kennedy’s nine children, 

In a Columbus, O., theater, MISCHA 
AUER, goggle-eyed movie star, held 
a grapefruit in each hand while he 
played the piano. Disliking the audi- 
ence’s reaction to his act, Auer hurled 





Auer Threw Grapefruit at His Audience 


one of the grapefruit at the audience, 
narrowly missing a patron. Apolo- 
gizing later, Auer called his action 
an “impulse.” 

The fastest recorded mile run ever 
made by man was made by GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM, former University of 
Kansas track star, at the indoor track 
of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
His time was 4 minutes, 4 and 4/10 
seconds, 2 seconds under the mark. 

From Vatican City in Rome, Italy, 
came word that POPE PIUS XI had 
bestowed on JOHN PIERPONT MOR- 
GAN and THOMAS W. LAMONT, part- 
ners in the famous banking “House of 
Morgan,” the order of Knight of St. 
Gregory the Great. Morgan is an 
Episcopalian, Lamont a Methodist. 
The honor is conferred on Catholic 
and non-Catholic laymen for service 
to the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Pope also made ALFRED E. SMITH, 
former Democratic Governor of New 
York and presidential candidate, a 
Papal Cha:nberlain of the Cape and 
Sword, fo. “outstanding service” as a 
Catholic layman. 
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Put plates and bridges in water with a little 
Stera-Kleen. Leave while dressing, dr over- 
night. Rinse. That’s all. Stera-Kleen is t the original 
powder—developed by a dentist just to clean false 
teeth without brushing. Cleans crevices brushing does- 
n’t reach, Safe, thorough. 
Daily use removes 
stains, tartar, film and 
tarnish. Made by the mak- 
ers of Staze. Approved by 
Good Housekeeping. Get 
ae. Kleen from your 
ruggist today. ~ me | 
bec if not delighte 
Don’t risk ruining your den- 
tures by accepting substitutes. 
The Phillips & Benjamin Co., 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 
















Stara-Klaan 


CLEANS FALSE TEETH WITHOUT BRUSHING 


USE COUPON FOR FREE PACKAGE 
THE PHILLIPS & BENJAMIN CO. DEPT. EK-4, 


Waterbury, Conn. Please send me free, a full- 
size, 10c package of Stera-Kleen. 
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ryee CHEAP OIL BURNER 
HEAT for LESS 


Amazing oil burner 
AGENTS 


burns cheap oi] a new 









way, without pre- gen- Salesmen 
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SENT ON TRIAL EitcoareToeyclt angarowt 


wickly by what it isk. Ofer of Pupwece’ 
FR EE SAM AMPLE oot how to end drodgery, 


dirt and SAN of d make big money, spare or full 
time—mail Ic —_ 
UNITED FACTORIES, c- “ys0 Factory Buliding. Kansas City, Me. 


MONEY ON 
MAGAZINES 





Five rr $160 
Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Fruit Grower -—Good Stories 
—American Poultry —Home Circle 

Journal —Home Friend 
—Blade & Ledger —Home Arts Needlecraft 
—Breeder’s Gazette —Household Magazine 
—fuager’s Susans —Mother's Home Life 
ee American —Plymouth Reck Monthly 


—Poultry Tribune 
—Country Home —Rhode Island Red 
—Everybody’s Poultry Journal 
Magazine —Successful Farming 
—Farm Journal —Woman’s World 
X PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Ne’ EASTER DRESS 


LATEST PARIS DESIGN _ REAL 
s : 
the smu, every woman in your each RAYON 


Of real rayon in flattering solid colors, stylish wide cheice 
instructions. Easy to 







pattern with colers— 
make. A dreas can be yours in one yen oe 
afternoon. our order now, giving size, pare ae 
color desired. Bociose money order, bills $ 


00 
= 


or stampe to 
f nlen Siinialetionl 


FAIRFAX DISTRIBUTING CO. 10 €. 4are St, top.!, Row York, mY. 


WOMEN WHO CAN SEW 


Write me y for amazing opportunity 
to earn extra money without consetnns, 
HARFORD. DD-183, Cincinnati, Oh 






















Personal 
To Fat Girls 


Now you can slim down 
your face and figure with- 
out strict dieting or back- 
breaking exercises. Just 
eat sensibly and take 
4 Marmola Prescription 


Tablets a day, according 
to the directions, until 
#4 you have lost enough fat 


r “then stop. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets have been sold 
to the public for more than thirty years. More 
than twenty million boxes have been distributed 
during that period. 

Marmola is not intended as a cure-all for all 
ailments. This advertisement is intended only for 
fat persons who are normal and healthy other- 
wise and whose fatness is caused by hypo-thy- 
roidism with accompanying subnormal metabolic 
rates. No other representation is made as to this 
treatment except under these conditions agd ac- 
cording to the dosage as recommended. 

We do not make any diagnosis as that is the 
function of your physician, who must be con- 
sulted for that purpose. The complete formula is 
included in every package. Start with Marmola 
today and win the slender lovely figure that is 
rightfully yours. 


Man Can Now 
alk With God 


Says Noted Psychologist 


“4 new and revolutionary religious 
teaching based entirely on the misunder- 
stood sayings of the Galilean Carpenter, 
and designed to show how we may find, 
understand and use the same identical 
power which Jesus used in performing His 
so-called Miracles,” is attracting world- 
wide attention to its founder, Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, noted Psychologist, author and 
lecturer. 

“Psychiana,” this new psychological re- 
ligion, believes and teaches that it is today 
possible for every normal human being, 
understanding spiritual law as Christ un- 
derstood it, “to duplicate every work that 
the Carpenter of Galilee ever did’’*—it be- 
lieves and teaches that when He said, “the 
things that I do shall ye do also,” He 
meant what He said and meant it literally 
to all mankind, through all the ages. 

Dr. Robinson has prepared a 6000 word 
treatise on “Psychiana,” in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how 
he finally came to the full realization of 
an Unseen Power or force “so dynamic in 
itself that all other powers and forces 
fade into insignificance beside it”—how 
he learned to commune directly with the 
Living God, using this mighty, never-fail- 
ing power to demonstrate health, happi- 
ness and financial success, and how any 
normal being may find and use it as Jesus 
did. He is now offering this treatise free 
to every reader of this magazine who 
writes him. 

If you want to read this “highly interest- 
ing, revolutionary and fascinating story of 
the discovery of a great Truth,” just send 
your name and address to Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, 402-3rd Street, Moscow, Idaho. 
It will be sent free and postpaid without 
eost or obligation. Write the Doctor today. 
—Copyright, 1935, Dr. Frank B. Robinson. 














WOMEN IN 


Sorosis, Aged 70 


In the early spring of 1868 Charles 
Dickens was bringing to a close his 
second American tour. To honor the 
English author, the Press Club of New 
York planned a farewell dinner. Ticket 
applications poured in, among them 
one signed “J. C, Croly.” When it was 
discovered that a woman, Mrs. Jane 
Cunningham Croly, a writer for The 
World, had made the request, it was 
“somewhat churlishly” denied, 

Last week, to commemorate this 70- 
year-old masculine snub, leading club- 
women attended a “birthday party” 
held in New York City. In a dramatic 
skit the guests saw depicted again the 
slight which led to one of the major 
feminine movements in this country. 
Resentment over the treatment ac- 
corded her by the Press Club had led 
Mrs. Croly to start the first of the 
14,500 women’s clubs ‘now associated 
with the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 

Because Sorosis, the “Mother of 
Clubs,” was founded without any spe- 
cific purpose other than to bring wom- 
en together and “lift them into woman- 
ly self-respect and self-knowledge,” it 
at first found prospective members 
scarce, Even so, the idea grew and 
kept growing—apparently no special 
program was needed to make women 
organize. Thus, despite early diffi- 
culties, Sorosis thrived; on its 70th 
anniversary last week, it was rightly 
hailed as the nation’s first important 
women’s organization. 

As the idea of women’s clubs be- 


came established, the success. of 
Sorosis inspired the formation of 
similar groups in all parts of the 


country. Some of these took the name 
of the mother-club and some adopted 
names of their own.+ By 1890, the 
movement had grown to such an ex- 
tent that the New York Sorosis invited 
representatives of 63 women’s clubs 
in 17 states to meet in New York to 
plan for a national organization. Out 
of this meeting grew thg idea that 
made possible the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, which today has a 





potent membership of more than 
2,500,000. 
. —__ —_—_~~=p>-- — 
ae ° ’ 
Not for “Pin Money’ 
Last week from two _ separate 


sources 
age-old 
work.” 


came facts undermining an 
notion about “why women 
Surveys sponsored by the Na- 


tional Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, and by the 
American Association of University 


women, proved there was little basis 
for the common belief that women 
work mostly for “pin money.” 


+ Sorosis, whose “sweet sound’? caused it to be 
ehosen by Mrs. Croly’s group, is derived from the 
Greek sores, meaning ‘‘aggregation’’ or ‘‘heap.”’ It 
is also the dictionary word for any ‘‘collective fruit 
formed by the union of many flowers... into a 
fleshy or pulpy mass.”’ 
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THE NEWS 


In a study undertaken for the [n;: 
national Labor Office of the Lea 
of Nations, the Federation found |! 
“American women today do not wor! 
for extra money, They are not ‘sho 
term workers, in and out of the lal), 
market.’” Bearing out this cont: 
tion were figures obtained from 12, 
business and _ professional won 
showing that 97 per cent of them w: 
dependent on their earnings for ma 
tenance. Nearly half of these wo: 
had relatives to support, with one 
of every six carrying the entire fin 
cial burden for a household of { 
two to eight persons. 

Despite the fact that such a | 
percentage of business and profess 
al women were working to supp 
themselves and others, the Federat 
survey disclosed, 3 per cent of t! 
earned less than $500 a year and 
per cent received less than $1,001) 
nually. Only 487 of the 12,000 wo 
questioned earned $3,000 per yea 
more, bringing their median earning 
to $1,315 annually. Discovering th: 
the number of dependents per won 
had increased between 1930 and 1%) 
while average earnings declined, 
survey concluded that “it is not 
fensible to pay women less than 
on the ground that men have to | 
care of a family and women do no 

The Federation’s survey found sw)- 
port in statistics collected from nx 
bers of the American Association o! 
University Women by Dr. Susan 
Kingsbury of Bryn Mawr College. A! 
though most university-trained w: 
en work to support themselves, [)r. 
Kingsbury found that their earnings 
do not compare with those of 
who have spent the same time, 
pense and effort in acquiring degrees 
Only 10 per cent of the women hold 
ing M. A. degrees earned $3,000 o 
more a year, and only 19 per cent o! 
the Association members holding Ph.D. 
degrees earned more than $4,000. 


Briefs pe 


@ Women’s traditional weapon of 
defense has been ruled back into fash 
ion. In keeping with the dem 
Gibson Girl modes being shown in 
stores last week, style experts h 
decreed that the perilous hatpin, s«! 
dom seen since the World war, shoul: 
adorn the new flat-crowned sailors 
large brimmed Breton sailors bein¢ 
shown for spring wear. 

q Women let personal things creep 
into work—women bosses are jealo' 
women bosses are efficiency slav 
women bosses find fault more; won 
bosses do old-maid thinking. Such 
were the reasons for preferring m' 
bosses given by 520 women workers 
in New Englahd, the south and Missis 
sippi Valley when questioned on th 
subject by Dr. Donald A. Laird, ps) 
chologist of Colgate University, Ham 
ilton, N. Y. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 

The Baroness and the Butler (20th 
Century-Fox): With William Powell 
as a prime minister’s butler who is 
elected head of the opposition party, 
this picture might have been a first- 
rate piece of entertainment. But it 
isn’t. Insipid dialogue, the unintelli- 
vible English of French Annabella, 
and poor directing mark it as one of 
he year’s flops. Even customarily 
ood performances by Henry Stephen- 
son and Joseph Schildkraut don’t help 
uch, 





. . . 


Sally, Irene and Mary (20th Century- 
Fox): Some pleasant songs delivered 
by Alice Faye and Tony Martin, the 
clowning of gangly-legged Joan Davis, 

id comedy by Fred Allen and Jimmy 
Durante make this an agreeable al- 
though somewhat trite musical. The 

ual complications of financing a 
show provide the minimum. of plot 
iecessary to introduce Gregory Ratoff 

11 Louise Hovick into the _ pro- 
ceedings. 

Mad about Music (Universal): Hav- 
ing cut Universal’s financial deficit 
nearly in half with her first two pic- 
tures, young Deanna Durbin should 
send the studio skyrocketing out of 
the red with her third. By far the 
best story the 16-year-old songstress 
has had, “Mad about Music” places her 

a Swiss boarding school, where she 
has been hidden by her screen-star 
mother and where she makes a fine 
thing of several songs. The cast in- 
cludes Herbert Marshall, Gail Patrick 

! Arthur Treacher. 

* * . 

Hawaii Calls (RKO): Bobby Breen’s 

ging and the presence of Ned 
Sparks are the main assets of this un- 
distinguished musical. All about spies, 

\waways and secret missions, it’s 
ery much in the cop-and-robber vein 

vhich should please the kiddies in 

ticular. Pua Lani, Bebby’s stow- 
iy pal on the Hawaii-bound steam- 
almost steals the show from pre- 
cious Mr, Breen. 


* * . 


\ Slight Case of Murder (Warner 
The murder of four men may 

a trivial affair in the life of an 
gangster like Edward G. Robinson, 
t there is nothing paltry about the 
ount of humor which makes this, 
thout qualification, the best farce 
the season. Without a trace of 
btlety, out-and-out fun is rowdily 
‘ed at the underworld characters 
o have cluttered up the screen since 
ohibition days. As reformed mob- 
rs, Robinson, Allen Jenkins, Edward 
ophy and Harold Huber find them- 
lves ironically involved with the 
lice when four of their enemies are 
urdered in Robinson’s house. To 
dd to the situation, Robinson’s daugh- 


ter (Jane Bryan) becomes engaged to 
a State trooper (Willard Parker) who 




































































Robinson’s Latest Is the Season’s Best 


is working on the murder case. The 
picture is worth everybody’s attention. 


WILDLIFE— 


(Continued from page 3) 


tion is relatively sparse. Millions 
starved or were shot on the way, and 
America’s history is spotted with ex- 
amples of shameful and needless waste. 
IN THE AIR: One of the most nu- 
merous of all American birds at one 
time was the passenger pigeon. In 
1857, when a bill was introduced in 
the Ohio legislature for the protection 
of this bird, a legislative committee 
gave the measure a grandiose, inco- 
herent and unfavorable report: 


The passenger pigeon needs no pro- 
tection. Wonderfully prolific, having 
the vast forests of the north as its 
breeding ground, traveling hundreds 
of miles in search of food, it is here 
today and elsewhere tomorrow, and 
no ordinary destruction can lessen 
them, or be missed from the myriads 
that are vearly produced. 


By 1900, the passenger pigeon was 
practically extinct; the last, lonely 
member of the species died in the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo in 1913. 

Even before him had gone the Caro- 
lina parrakeet, a beautiful bird which 
had been the only parrot in the United 
States. After him went the heath hen, 
the last of which is believed to have 
died on the Atlantic island of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard in 1932, 

During this era, moreover, there was 
no protection even for the song-birds 
whose insect-eating made them so val- 
uable to man; vicious “pot-hunters” 
shot them and sold their bodies for 
food. In 1897, W. T. Hornaday, a 
famous American naturalist, estimated 
that American bird life had declined 
nearly by half in the preceding 15 
years. 

LAWS: After the unnerving exam- 
ple of the passenger pigeon’s extinc- 
tion, the Federal government moved 
to protect other birds. By the Migra- 
tory Bird Law of 1913, shooting of 
songsters was absolutely prohibited. 
In the same year, sale, possession or 
importation into the United States of 
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Distressing cold in chest or throat should 
never be neglected. It generally eases up 
quickly when soothing, warming Musterole 
is applied. 

Better than a mustard plaster, Musterole 
gets action because it’s NOT just a salve. 
It’s a “‘counter-irritant’’ — stimulating, 
penetrating, and helpful in drawing out local 
congestion and pain. 

Used by millions for 25 years. Recom- 
mended by many doctors and nurses. All 
druggists. In 3 strengths: Regular Strength, 
Children’ s(mild) , and Extra Strong ,40¢ each, 





WHY FISTULA — 
IS DANGEROUS 


Loss of bowel control is the great dan- 
ger which threatens in neglected cases of 
fistula, Many could save themselves from 
that humiliating calamity by knowing the 
facts in time, and by seeking the appro- 
priate treatment. Radical treatment is not 
advisable, except for extreme cases. Get a 
book offered free by the McCleary Clinic, 
1282 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
which explains these conditions. Read 
about their comparatively mild treatment 


























which has helped thousands of men and 
ence. W re, today. You will incur no 
obligation. Ise the above address. 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 455 
Woman's World, 1 yr. ALL 7 ONLY 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. . 
The Home Friend, 1 yr. 
Mother’s Home ~ “an 1 yr. e 
Home Circle, 1 y 
Clip this ad and mail with $1.60 to 
PATHFINDER, _ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BIG READING ONLY 10c 
What occupation should you follow 
for greater success and happiness? 
ents? What are your hopes regard- 
ing love and marriage? In order 
to show you how interesting As- 
American Philoso —% offers you 
a 1,000 word rea based upon 
an interpretation - " your Zodiac 
ing discusses occupation, health, 
marriage partner, temperament, 
lucky day, etc. Send month, day and 4 
or stamps. Also enclose 3c stamp 
for postage. Money refunded if not satisfied. Address 
YOGI ALPHA, Box 1411, Dept.30, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


women without the usual hospital experi- 
Small Ad—Big Value 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 

ete 52 Issues SAVE $1.40 
Have you hidden undeveloped tal- 

trology really is, Yogi Alpha, noted 

Sun Sign for only 10c. This read- 

year of your birth and 10c in coin 

ia friend wishes a venting send 20c for two readings 
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SLAVE 


TO HABIT FORMING yi 


DRINK WATER! 


» nd s' used b tipation and ‘slug- 
Te nares revfound Giecsed » relief ea addi ing Ge 
Gas Grystals ir regular drinking wa 


DRINK ‘Your Way ‘to “HEALTH 


y mineral water made 
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We Have Hundreds Such edding Crazy Water Crystals to 
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your regular drinking water. Buy 
a package from your druggist today. 
Makes 15 gallons -- enough for 30- 
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or Free Diet Book. 
CRAZY WATER CO., Dept. 0-5, Mineral Wells, Texas 


Sleep Without 
Taking Dope 


And Arise in the Morning Feeling Rested and Strong—Full of 
Pep, Keen of Appetite. Constipation and Gas Relieved. 


Thousands who formerly suffered from sleeplessness 
at night and stomach distress by day, now feel 
physically fit, eat with appetite, and sleep soundly 
since taking Nature’s newest aid to mankind—TAM. 

Tam does for your intestinal muscles what a brisk 
walk does for your external muscles—wakes them up, 
takes out laziness, stimulates them to action. Then 
bowels move thoroughly, gas in stomach is dissolved 
and burning acid-indigestion prevented. You walk 
with a spring, have clear eyes, clear head. . 

- TAM contains no artificial laxative drugs. It is a 
delicious concentrate of fruits and leaves. A spoonful 
tonight makes tomorrow bright. Money back unless 
Tam helps you feel better, sleep better, eat better 
and look better. Mail $1 with your name and ad- 
dress for full pound jar. HEALTH FOOD DISTRIBU- 
» -ndheeedimeadeagdl 123 East 34 St., New York, N. Y. 


-RHEUMATISM! 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-G Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


Do You Want Relief From 


ASTHMA 


Write PASCAL COMPANY, Inc. 
Textile Textile Tower, Seattle, Wash. 


CATARRH or SINUS 





CHART FREE! 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine relieves phlegm-filled 
throat, stwifed up nose, catarrhal bad breath, hawk- 
img,and Sinus headaches caused by nasal congestion. 
Relief or Your Money Back. Ac all Druggist’s. Send 
Pest Card for Free Treatment Chart.65 yearsin business. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 133, TOLEDO, 0. 


irritation Due to Nasal Congestion | 


















The Heath Hen Is Gone, the Antelope Has Dwindled, but the ’Possum Thrives 


plumage from wild birds became ille- 
gal. At the same time, the Biological 
Survey of the U, S. Department of 
Agriculture began to limit the sea- 
sons when ducks, geese and other mi- 
gratory birds could be shot. In 1918 
was passed the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, pledging the United States to 
cooperate with Great Britain (in actu- 
al practice, the government of Can- 
ada) in protecting such birds. 

Some results of these laws were 
immediately beneficial. Herons, ibises, 
storks and spoonbills, long-necked 
shore fishermen prized for their plu- 
mage, were for the first time protected 
by law. The egret, possibly America’s 
most beautiful bird (see cover) was 
reduced to the point of extinction be- 
cause women’s fashions created a great 
demand for its plumes. By the terms 
of the 1918 act, taking of a migratory 
bird in violation of the law, or posses- 
sion of its plumage is punishable by a 
$500 fine or six months in jail or both. 

Game birds did not fare so well. 
Most of these were ducks and geese. 
Their mass flights, in the spring from 
feeding grounds in Mexico and the 
United States to breeding grounds as 
far north as Alaska, Hudson Bay and 
Greenland, and in the fall back again, 
made them easy targets for hunters. 
While restrictions were put on the 
seasons during which they could be 
shot, the automobile increased man’s 
range of destruction. Since 1920 the 
number of duck-hunters has increased 
from 1,750,000 to about 7,000,000. 

Shooting thinned the number of 
ducks in this decade. What shooting 
had begun, the great dry seasons of 
the ’30s carried on, Waterfowl wing- 
ed over thousands of miles of flyways 
looking vainly for marshy resting 
places which had dried up. Millions 
came down to perish miserably in the 
drying mud of what had once been 
lakes and streams. 

In 1933, Jay Norwood Darling, pres- 
ident of the General Wildlife Federa- 
tion and now famed as a bitterly anti- 
New Deal newspaper cartoonist, be- 
came head of the Biological Survey. 
He helped outline the objective toward 
which the Survey is still moving: 
7,900,000 acres of marsh and water 
where ducks and geese will be safe 
from hunters, 
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Thus far, the Survey has been a 
to purchase more than 3,000,000 a - 
of this quota, They are divided amo sou 
some 130 refuges which are stre sup 
below the four great aerial highw 
which migratory fowl follow in th ‘Du 
seasonal flights. erer 

In 1937, after the Biological Su: 
had spent $20,000,000 in refuge wo 
Chief Ira N. Gabrielson was please:| 
report that for the second conse 
tive season, there was an apprecial) 
increase in the number of geese « t 
ducks; 1936 had shown the first 
crease in years. Shooting of no |: Sj 
than seven different and hard-pres: 
kinds of waterfowl is absolutely p fo 
hibited. the 

ON LAND: Among land animals, 1 bee 
case of the buffalo was quite as s)x ests 
tacular and nearly as sad as that as g 
the passenger pigeon. Probably) 
large animal has ever traveled in «s bi 
great numbers as did the buffalo; mus 
late as 1871, Colonel R. I. Dodge ind 
ported having ridden for 25 mil the. 
along the Arkansas River through : is n 
unbroken herd of buffaloes that mus! is tl 
have numbered at least 500,000. tive 

In 1869, however, the completion of 
the Union Pacific railway had se) SOO 
arated the buffaloes into two gre: hun 
herds, and had brought men onto tlic bet 
plains in increasing numbers,  be- Aj 
tween 1871 and 1874, nearly a million lope 
head a year were slain from the south 
ern buffaloes alone; their hides wer seve 
sold for paltry prices that average! 
less than a dollar; their carcasses w« ve 
left for the coyotes and buzzards. Kail 

In his Main Currents of America Is 
Thought, the late Professor V. L. P:' ul 
rington mentions an outstanding © big 
ample of the thoughtlessness wil! cc 
which buffaloes were slaughtered. !! f tl 
describes a contest for the buffal: ner 
shooting championship of the plains d 











































“Captain Carver, the faultless hors: FP} 
man and faultless shot, wagering th bird 
he could kill more buffalo in a d ind 
than any rival hero of the chase, rod: lake 
forth with his Indian marker, a! pI 
dropping the miles behind him, le! rs 
an endless trail of dead beasts prop Vee 
erly tagged, winning handsome!) ide 
when his rival’s horse fell dead fro: eal 
exhaustion. It was magnificent.” itk 

Now, protected in zoos, nation! TI 
parks and national forests, there are is d 
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only about 5,000 buffaloes—relics of 
ihe 15,000,000 and more that once 
roamed the plains. But although the 
buffalo is nearly gone, his place as a 
provider of hide and meat has been 
adequately taken by domestic live- 
stock. Today, he stands as a useful 
reminder of what has happened, more 
slowly, to other animals. 

At one time, deer was plentiful in 
the United States. Of antelopes, in 
particular, there were 30 or 40 mil- 
lion. But the hunter’s gun worked in 
such deadly fashion that by the turn 
of the last century, there were only 
about 12,000 left. Meantime, the Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Tejon and Plains grizzly 
bears were progressing toward their 
final extinction, along with the Mer- 
riam elk and different varieties of 
nountain sheep. 

In 1891, however, Congress had 

vakened in some measure to what 

is happening to American land re- 
uurees and the animals which they 
supported, It authorized the Presi- 
dent to set apart as forest reservations 
public lands wholly or in part cov- 
ered with timber.” When Theodore 
Roosevelt, himsélf a hunter of great 
repute, entered the White House, only 
ibout 47,000,000 acres had been set 
aside for national forests. He in- 
creased this total to 200,000,000—equal 
the area of Great Britain and 
France combined. 

Since then, only 11,000,000 acres have 
been added to this total, but the results 

r game have been encouraging. Of 

total, some 25,000,000 acres have 
been set aside within the national for- 
ests by Federal and state governments 

s game refuges. In these are protect- 
ed a bewildering variety of creatures 

buffalo, deer, antelope, beavers, 

uskrats, elk, minks, raccoons, foxes 

id even clams. Practically speaking, 
the only non-destructive animal which 
is not offered sanctuary in the forests 

the opossum, America’s closest rela- 

e to the kangaroo. He is so tough, 

idaptable and plays dead to such 
od and famous effect that despite 
inters and natural enemies, his num- 
ers have not lessened. 

\nimals have thrived. The ante- 
lope, once so nearly extinct, now num- 
bers 60,000. Deer prosper so well that 

veral Federal ranges have been over- 
ocked, and large numbers of deer 

ve had to be slaughtered on the 
ibab plateau of Arizona simply be- 
ise there were too many for the 
tilable food supply. The amount of 
game animals in national forests, 
cording to the U. S, Forest Service 
' the Department of Agriculture, has 

creased by 140 per cent since 1924, 

| now stands at 1,600,000 beasts. 

FISH: More numerous than the 

ds of the air or the beasts of the 

id are the fish in American streams, 
lakes and ocean waters, They present 

problem so complex that the spon- 
rs of National Wildlife Restoration 
Veek are glad to leave it out of con- 
deration this year, although next 
ear’s week may have more to do 
ith fish. 

The case of fish, moreover, is quite 
aS desperate in some instances as that 


of birds and animals ever were. In 
Spite of their great numbers, they 
have suffered terribly from several 
factors. Licensed fishermen number 
7,000,000—quite as many as hunters. 

In addition, commercial hunting is 
almost non-existent; commercial fish- 
ing is not. Even the animal fur indus- 
try, which relies on a relatively small 
number of animals and is based in 
large part on farms of private stock, 
makes sales worth only $60,000,000 a 
year. The fish industry, relying more 
largely on game fish and needing a 
larger catch for every dollar of return, 
makes annual sales amounting to 
about $80,000,000. Americans eat 2% 
billion pounds of fish every year, or 
more than of any other meats except 
pork and beef. 

At present, the Bureau of Fisheries 
of the U, S. Department of Commerce 
is planting seedling fish where it can, 
and is advising states in the construc- 
tion of agreements which regulate 
fishing. Nevertheless, the Atlantic sal- 
mon, once plentiful, is now rare; 
lobster has nearly disappeared from 
New England waters; large numbers 
of Atlantic shad have actually been 
shipped to the west coast to breed, 
and they and their offspring have 
been canned and shipped east for sale; 
the resources of whitefish have been 
dangerously depleted in the Great 
Lakes; even the halibut has had to be 
made the subject of an international 
agreement between the United States 
and Canada. Worse yet, brook and 
river fish have died by the millions 
simply because they could find no 
place to live—industrial plants by 
the thousands have polluted inland 
streams with waste and poison. While 
the country’s birds are now being bet- 
ter protected, and while its big game 
resources have reached a stable lower 
limit, its fish are in sore need of help. 

MORAL: The history of the destruc- 
tion and the conservation of wildlife 
in the United States points a clear 
moral. Wild things can be killed more 
quickly than they can be restored; 
they respond more slowly to protec- 
tion than to slaughter. Nor are all 
of them yet safe. In Rich Land, Poor 
Land, Stuart Chase lists no less than 
25 different varieties of birds and 
nearly as many sorts of animals native 
to the United States which are seri- 
ously depleted in numbers. Fish are 
dangerously few, and becoming fewer. 

The important thing is that wildlife 
can be saved and increased. The 
egret and the antelope, now multi- 
plying slowly from their previous low 
number, are merely two particularly 
gratifying examples out of dozens. 
There is no good reason why most 
animals, birds and fish should not be 
saved and increased; nature breeds 
only a few destructive pariahs like 
the coyote and the rat. Moreover, 
there is one overwhelming reason 
why wild things should be saved. 
Wildlife not only accounts for the 
turnover of a billion dollars a year; 
it also lives. Because of its bewil- 
dering variety, striking beauty and 
endless fascination, it is worth pre- 
serving for its own sake alone. 
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For ready relief from the sulfocat- 
ing agonies of asthmatic attacks, 
try Dr.Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR, 
The standby of thousands for over 
70 years, ASTHMADOR aids in 
clearing the head—helps make 
breathing easier —allows resttul 
sleep.At your druggist’s in powder, 
cigarette or pipe mixture form. 


For free sample write Dept. PA 


&. SCHIFFMANN CO. 
los Angeles Colilornia 


No JOKE To BE DEAF 
é ¢ that- 









~Every deaf person knows 
Mr. Way made himself hear his watch tick after 
deaf for twenty-five years, withhis Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums. He wore day and night. 
|, They stopped his head 
noises. They are invisible 
‘ortabl 













e,no wires 
or batteries. Write for 
TRUE STORY. Also 
# on ness. rtifietal Ear Drum 
D THE WAY COMPANY 
a 724 McKerchey Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


ALLIMIN Essence of 
Garlic-Parsley Tablets 


used regularly accord- 
ing to directions lower the blood pressure and 
relieve headaches and dizziness in the great 
majority of cases. Dr. Frederic Damrau, emi- 
nent New York physician, reports such relief 
in 22 out of 26 cases. ALLIMIN Tablets are for 
sale by good drug stores everywhere in two 
sizes—50c and $1.00. When you buy, insist 
on getting the genuine ALLIMIN. FOR FREE 
SAMPLE AND VALUABLE BOOKLET WRITE 


VAN PATTEN CO., 54 W. Illinois St., CHICAGO 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug etores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © 1936, c.P. ING. 

which quickly relieved my tormenting 


bronchialspasms. It goes right to the seat of the 


trouble. Checks constant coughing, difficult breathing. 
Write for FREE PARTICULARS BOOKLET today. 
REV. J. 3. RICHARDS, Dept. 26, HARPSTER, OHIO 


You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





(| : , After suf- 
fering more than 30 
ears from chronie Bron- 


chitis I discovered a preparation 

























SAVE _90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
HALF If you need teeth, but do 
not care to spend much 
we A 
nomical me sw 
MORE you want. My guarantee 
plan gives you 3 months trial to see how they fit and 
look, Unless you are perfectly satisfied they do not cost 
you one cent. I have thousands of satisfied customers 
wearing my dental plates made by mail. My Lf 
cial Method is founded on 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
SEND NO MONEY 
Write TODAY for FREE material and instructions. 
DR. CLEVELAND 503-05 Missouri Ave. 
Dental Laboratory, Dept. 1-C, E. St. Louis, lil, 
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iO DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES tod select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up 

We only Ser ny High Grade Seog Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 

GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, 0.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give yes Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 83-N1 

6125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PILES 


DON’T BE CUT 


UNTIL YOU TRY THIS 


Wonderful Treatment 
for Pile Suffering 


Seventeen Years of Comfort 
—No Hemorrhages or Pile 
Symptoms. 








Michigan Dentist praises Page Pile 
Treatment. In his 79th year he says he 
never felt better in his life. 





L. S. Morey, Dentist 


“Tt has been about 17 yrs. now, since your 
Pile Treatment did its kindly work for me. 
Here I am in my 79th year, and never felt 
better in my life. I am still able and doing 
active work at my chair. I have no symptoms 
of Piles; no more hemorrhages, and my gen- 
eral health i is wonderfully improved.” 

Dr. L. S. Morey, 


Breckenridge, Michigan. 


If YOU have piles in any form or stage, 
itching, bleeding, protruding, — acute or 
chronic, — you ought to try this good treat- 
ment. The trial is FREE — it costs you 
absolutely nothing. Don’t suffer needlessly. 
Send for this generous treatment—and USE 
it. Just fill out the coupon and mail it 
RIGHT NOW! 


TRIAL COUPON. 
To prove all we 
claim, we will send 
you promptly in 
plain package, a generous supply of 


this treatment. Don’t wait; mail coupon 
TODAY. 


E.R.Page Co.,Dept. 300-C30, Marshall,Mich. 
Name__ 
a a ee ae ee 
‘i 
























PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Ditto 

No equipment whatever is needed 
for this game in which the one im- 
portant rule is that laughter is abso- 
lutely forbidden. While the players 
(any number) sit silently in a circle, 
the leader does something and all the 
other players have to ditto it, that is, 
do what the leader did, but without 
the slightest smile or sound from any- 
one. The leader may do anything with- 
in reason, the funnier or sillier the 
better. Those players who grin, smile 
or laugh must leave the circle and the 
one remaining the longest wins the 
grand solemnity prize, 

iis SP 


Brain Teaser 


During the recent convention of the 
National Puzzlers League at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, the Associated Press sent 
out a story crediting Cipriano Ferra- 
ris, champion numbers juggler, with 
posing, among other headache produc- 
ers, this brain teaser: “I have a certain 
amount of money. If you give me 
dollars for cents and cents for dol- 
lars for the amount I have, I could 
buy a $79.20 second-hand automobile 
and still have left the amount I now 
possess. How much have 1?” Answer 
next week. 





Answer to Last Week’s—The por- 
tion of the poles in the ground, water 
and air, respectively, were 60, 20 and 
10 feet. 


Smiles 


Bunchuck—They say 
wandering in his mind. 

Dzudi—Well, he’s safe enough. 
can’t go far. 


—_>-—_—- 


Dolcini_ is 


He 


Tom—Why do all you fellows call 
Harefoot a Napoleon of finance? 

Alfred—Because he had his salary 
raised six months ago and his wife 
hasn’t found out about it yet. 


Frances—Why do you call Henry 
“Humpty Dumpty” 

W: fell for me and it broke 
him. 








Sally—Say, Dad, I want you to help me | 


do something about Mikhail. 

Dad—Now what? Want to marry that 
young rascal, I suppose? 

Sally—No, Dad. You see we were se- 
cretly married a month ago. I want you 
to help me get a divorce. 


1927-V Piedmont Rd., Atlanta. Ga 
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ASTHMA 


Write For FREE TRIAL / 


If you suffer from Asthma Paroxysms, fr 

coughs, gasping, wheezing—write quick for dar- 
ing TRIAL OFFER of real relief I 
quiries from so-called ‘‘hopeless’’ cases especia 
inv 


Write 
NACOR, 7215 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind 


TOMBSTONE @& 


JOHN A wha? 
Save up to5 0%.Monuments of en- te 
during beauty. Free lettering, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.Catalog free. | 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
S. for im 
Publisherc't eghigeratin’ end poen 


WANTED :. 
td., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TR scales, (3) gets better then wo: 


let us send you a FREE TEST of the one thi 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannad: 
who has specialized on Eczema ‘alone, for ove 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far ¢ 
best he has found for the above conditions, and | 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more vis'- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your ‘‘fir 
real night’s rest.” Write today, a postal w 




















If you have a skin trouble tha 


do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square 
Sedalia, Mo. 





sensene h 


After meals and at night do you have 
ea and distress from Gas, Acid, Sx 
tomach, or Ulcers caused by gas 
hyperacidity. Learn how to treat t! 
cause in an effective, inexpensive way at home 
Pain and distress relieved from the start. No rigid 
or liquid diet. Hundreds report they were saved 
from expensive operations. 
FRE valuable booklet with information as to 
guaranteed trial offer. 


TWIN CITY VON COMPANY 
DEPT. 236, ST. PAUL, MINN 


MOLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose ve 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIA! 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOO\K. 
P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, Mlinors 


FEEL WEAK, TIRED? 


Md. — P: 
427 Mecha 























mittee n, 
P. Ragland, 
St., says: “I could ha 
walk, much less do a 
work, I scarcely ate 
thing and lost many pou 
I used Dr. Pierce’s Gold 
Medical Discovery and i 
me back on my feet. It ga 
me a fine appetite a! 
gained weight and str 
and was then able to work.” Buy it 
your your druggist today. today. 


Treatment male: jon 
FREE TRIAL. If satistic 
eon $i: if not, it’ a Free 
rY ‘or your tr 
. W. ETERLINE, 
Sa S&S SSSeee Wow Vek. s Dhio Av. Sidney ° 


PAINFUL - IRRITATED 
(REETRAI)S EE pt 
( From Excess Acidity) COL 
ENTROMUL, a new scientific formula LO »N 


relief! Write today for Free Trial Package and Bookiet 
ENTROMUL CO., ENTROMUL CO., Dept C8, 952 W. 49th St., Los Angel 952 W. 49th St., Los Angeles, Ca'- 


voScratching 


RELIEVE ITCHING SKIN Quickly 


Even the most stubborn itching of eczema, blotche 
pimples, athlete’s foot, rashes and other externa! 
caused skin oreptens, ns, qui uickly yields to cooling, en''- 
septic, liquid D.D RESCRIPTION. Dr. Denn's 
original formula. aol. and stainless. Soothes the 
irritation and quickly stops the most intense itching. 
A 35c trial bottle, at all stores, proves it—0° 
your money back, Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. 
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Have 


agents * "Want helo ” 


* million Tasiles. Tel your story to these interested 

» the fewest possible w 

Classified Rates—60 cents & word; minimum fourteen words. 
Each initial and grow group of figures, as well as each part of the 


mails 7 Py 


address, will be counted as words. 
oe anes nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 





AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS. Take Baby Chick orders. Wonderful op- 
portunity. Earn 00-$1000. No investment. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Coombs Poultry Farm, Sedg- 
k, Kansas. 








ASTROLOGY 
OVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
tions answered with advice. Bend 10c silver, birth- 
te for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 

911, Chicago. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES — 


SED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, ——_ Bargain Catalog Free. 
urses Bought) ountain, Pisgah, Ala. 

FARMS FOR SALE 

BARGAINS FOR CASH—Improved irrigated or hill- 
ide farms, near town. Paul Marsh, Plains, 
yntana. 





o 





__FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


BARGAINS iS IN LAND! Where crops are dependable. 
Vashington, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon 

d North Dakota. Literature. Impartial advice. 

pecify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., 

t. Paul, Minn. 

___ FEMALE HELP WANTED ms 
ADDRESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per card. 

Everything sup i. Write Dorothea Cosmetics, 

I Hynes, California. 

)DRESS, MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home. 
tional advertiser. 1c per sample, plus comm. 
bonus on resulting sales. Pay weekly.. Spare 
easy work. Information free. Rome, Box 55-LB 

ick Station, N. Y¥. C. te 

41L CATALOGS FROM HOME. Spare time. Na- 
1al advertiser. ic each, plus comm. and bonus 
esulting sales. Pay weekly. Easy work. Informa- 
free. Premium Co., G. P. O. Box 231-PB, 
klyn, =. a 

ARN GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 

Experience unnecessary. Address our Envelo 

Home Everythin: Furnished. Write Nationwide 
Distributors, 401 roadway, New York, Dept. 9s. 
e FOR INVENTORS 

ENDING PATENTS can be made more salable than 

ied patents. Pay only Government filing fee. 

atory booklet free. American Patents Corpo- 
Dept. 23-E, Washington, D 
FROG RAISING 


ISE PROGS!"" We buy! Good prices year round! 

ill pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 

American Frog Canning (145-C) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 
as INSTRUCTION 

CLE SAM” 1938 JOBS. Start $105- $175. Pre- 

pare now for next examinations. Common educa- 

sually sufficient. Pull rticulars—list positions, 

wae s at Pra n Institute, Dept. R-13, 

ester, ° . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

.N HOW TO ATTRACT HEALTH, Wealth, Hap- 














coe 
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ess, Priends. Proven system. Simplified’ form. 
cript. 25c. Palmer (Author, Lecturer) Box 
Cc nicago. 


UBSCRIBING POETS WANTED for Anthology. 
bligation, Watchtower Books, Box 62H, Water- 
Visconsin. 
NURSERY STOCK 


ELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best Va- 
ies Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c: Grape- 
3c; Shrubs, 10c; Evergreens, 25c. Vegetable 
Novelty Seeds. Catalog Free. Benton County 
y, Box 511, Rogers, Ark. 


EN BUSH CHERRY—An Astounding New Fruit! 
remely hardy. Dwarf growing. Enormous yield- 
Earliest bearing. Deliciou ~~ Lae 6 Plants $1.00 
~~, Sutates Free. en Nursery, Brook- 
S ak. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


ENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 
ee books, “‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘When and 
» Sell an Invention.’”’ Fully explain many inter- 
points to inventors and illustrate important 
nical principles. With books we also send 
nee of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, rea- 

e fees, thirty-nine years’ experience. Avoid risk 

’. Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered 
52-C, Victor Building, Wash- 





t Attorneys, 
n, D. C. 


NVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in Pat- 
ng your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
klet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
Hyman Berman. Registered Patent Attorneys, 
Adams Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


‘PILE Let ot Ue Send Ye You 


on FREE “TRIAL 


Just send us your address 
and you will get by return 
mail on approval (in plain 
wrapper) this $1 package 
of Dr. Van Vieck’s great 
Conjoint Soothing Prep- 
LA\ arations which are heip- 
ing thousands who suffer 
the pain and soreness of 
itching, bieeding, pro- 
truding Piles. If satisfied 
with benefits received, 
then send us $1. aan, bene yous maney. We trust 
you for fair treatment. Write 


DR. VAN VLECK COMPANY; Dept. X. 7.11 
Jackson, Mich. 












too old to dance the big apple? 

Holowynge—Too old? Certainly 
not! Anybody is young enough to 
dance it who isn’t old enough to know 
better. 


Gus—You say your laundry reminds 
you of a preacher? 

Bob—Yes, it is always bringing 
things home to me that I never saw 
before. 


Doodle—I dreamed last night that I 
proposed to you. I wonder what that’s 
a sign of? 

Dipsy—It’s a sign that you have 
more sense when you're asleep than 
when awake, 





Teacher—Unsgelfishness is voluntari- 
ly going without something we need. 
Give me a living example of it, Harold. 

Harold—Me. I go without a bath 
when I need it. 


Guppy—It’s so hard to be poor! 

Stingo—And still it’s so easy. 

Lizz—Can you keep a secret, Chris- 
tine? 

Christine—I can, but it’s just my 
luck to tell things to girls who can’t. 


Mistress—Mandy, when you wait at 
the table tonight for our company 
don’t wear any of your jewelry. 

Mandy—Yes, ma’am; I thanks yo’ fo’ 
de advice, but I’se ain’t got nothin’ 
valuable no way. 


Boogy—That girl is certainly the 
picture of health. 
Woogy—Yes, 

painted, 


she’s mighty well 


Mother—Sally, don’t you know that 
if you keep on doing naughty things 
your children will be naughty, too? 

Little Sally—Oh, mother, now you 
have given yourself away. 








PHOTO FINISHING 


THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 

developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or 7s reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 








_______ PLANTS FOR SALE 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000 and over 75c per thou- 
sand. Free Catalog containing valuable planting and 
spraying information, also special premium offers. All 
= qpecentecs. Write today. P. D. Fulwood, 
on, Ga. 


SEND NO MONEY. Cabbage and Onion Plants. All 
Varieties now ready. 500, 60c; 1,000, 90c; 2,000, 
$1.75. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


c. O. D. CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS, now 
ready. All leading varieties. 500, 50c; 1,006, 90c; 
2,000, $1.60. Farmers Plant Co., , Tifton, Ga. 


BETSCHER’S DAYLILLIES—The Perennial Supreme. 

Read story March Ladies Home Journal. Great 
garden plants Manitoba to Mexico—dahlias, gladioli 
list free. C. Betscher, Dover, Ohio. 


POULTRY 


INCREASD POULTRY PROFITS—Free Book, ‘“‘How 

to Raise Poultry for Profit,’’ explains methods of 
Harry M. Lamon, famous poultry authority. Tells 
about home study course of National Poultry Insti- 
tute. Endorsed by Colleges and leading poultrymen. 
Write today for free book. National Poultry Insti- 
tute, Dept. 532-A, Adams Center, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED» 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder hington. D 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 


ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS; Send best m today for excep- 
tional offer. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

















TOBACCO 


HIGHER QUALITY! Golden smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four oe eg $1.00. Riverside 
Ranch, 121, Haze! 


Miss Polyxein—Do you think I am 





STOP PAIN QUIC 
RATTLESNAKE_L OIL 


Death Leary men invade 
Everglades to get this pre- 
cious boon to mankind. Ez- 
cellent for sore 


The most excruciating pains of Sciatica, Rheumatism, Ar- 
thritis, Gout, Lumbago, Neu ja, Muscles and Joints “give 
way like magic under this far- famed Rattlesnake Oil com- 

and ointment. Nothing in all the world is in as high 
avor for pain relief as Rattlesnake Oil Compound. If you 
follow the simple directions carefully even the first ap- 
plication gives relief in the most stubborn cases. 
SEND NO MONEY Action now brings quick relief. 

Order now by postcard or tele- 
=. Pay postman only $1.00, plus postage on arrival. 
f not satisfied after using half of jar, return balance and 
get your dollar back. 
THE RATTLESNAKE PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 1003 Coral Gables, Fla. 


PREVENT 
BALDNESS! 


Sensational new Vacuum Helmet stops falling hair, fills 
in thin spots, grows new hair on your head or it costs 
you nothing. Scientific principle. Send name for facts, 
price, terms, trial offer and guarantee, all Free. 


HYDRO-VAC, Inc., Dept. 183, Walnut Bldg, Des Moines, lowa 


PYORRHEA 


SUFFERERS. Prompt relief guaranteed 


If your teeth are becoming 

loose or gums bleed—don’t NOX-PYRO 

delay, send at once for 

which has been accomplishing amazing results, even in 

most stubborn cases. Sold on a money-back guarantee, 

You take no risk. Sent postpaid for $1.00. Order today. 
AMES CO., Dept.A. ATLANTA, GA. 


FALSE 
TEETH ‘@ 


SAVE $10 TO - 


Thousands have been perfectly fitted 
by mail with fine, natural-looking 
teeth—and at tremendous savings. 
Don’t endanger your health by delay, 
when it costs so little. 


60 DAY TRIAL—We guarantee 





rfect fit. 


If you are 
not completely satisfied, we will refund your money. 


MATERIAL — Instruction and Price 


FREE IMPRESSION 

List. Send No Money. Impressions are easy to take. 
DON'T WAIT!I DELAY MEANS DANGER! 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS TODAY! 

ORADENTAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 

Room 221M Heuer Bidg., GARY, INDIANA 





If you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Is Acid in your blood causing “Arthritis;” 
stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 


For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights, 

We will give acid sufferers who send this adver- 
tisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) ome full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O, D. 
Only one bottle given same person, family or ad-~ 
dress. Sold since 1892. 


This advt. and 10c. 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS “COMPANY 
Offer MT 11, East Hampton, Conn. 




















































































Fania eaters 
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THEY ‘CALLED ED sae? 
BUT THEY WERE wronc / 


They all grew up together . .. in the 
same town... went to the same school 
together, splashed about in the same swim- 
ming hole together. But now, while they 
do the manual labor, Ed sits in a private 
office, at a desk marked Vice President. 


“And this is supposed to be a nation 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal!” 


It is such a nation. All men are born in 
a world of opportunity—but all men don’t 
make the same use of that opportunity. 
Men like Ed are men valued for their opin- 
ions. They got their opinions by learning 





One Year 
52 Issues 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
I fully realize that I cannot afford to do without PATHFINDER every week ¢ 


explain the important news to me. 
MW tresuawes cea 


$400 


something about the world around them and 
conditions in it. Not a few of them grew 
up in PATHFINDER-reading families 


and continue that worthwhile habit today. 


PATHFINDER can help you... by bring- 
ing you a resume of the most important 
news of the week, presented in clear and 
concise form. PATHFINDER brings you 
the essential facts, stripped of unnecessary 
editorializing. It helps you form your 
own viewpoint. 


You need PATHFINDER. At only $1.00 
for a full year’s subscription, it’s a bargain 
in mental stimulation. Send in the coupon 
below with your subscription. Join the 
million and more subscribers who _rea:! 


PATHFINDER faithfully every week. 


Your Subscription Today! 





Three Y OO 
WO lene e 


Please send me PATHFINDER ectacdy 


years. I enclose $........ in payment. 


Check whether ( ) New ( ) Renewal 319 
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